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THE TIDE AT THE FLOOD. 
By John M. Work. 
Shakespeare says: 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 


Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 

Of course he used a poet’s license. Things are 
not always so drastic that there is only one op- 
portunity. Nevertheless, there is a vast domain 
of truth in his statement. 

No one knew better than Shakespeare that real 
success—for he uses the word fortune and the 
word success interchangeably—means success in 
doing good in the world. If the immortal bard 
is privileged at the present time to gaze upon the 
human tragi-comedy that is being enacted on this 
earth, it must cause a smile to crecp over his 
countenance when he sees men deliberately mis- 
take success to mean the achievement of personal 
ambition. 

It is interesting to note how many men fail to 
take the tide at the flood. 

It is also interesting to note how magnificently 
successful are those who do take it at the flood. 

The majority of the people of the United States 
in the former half of the nineteenth century 
thought Daniel Webster and Henry Clay were 
successful men. 

They also thought Wendell Phillips and Wil- 
ham Lloyd Garrison were wasting their Oppor- 
tunities. 

But, later on, it was discovered that Webster 
and Clay were trimmers. They spent their en- 
tire lives compromising with evil. They sought 
only the furtherance of their personal ambitions. 
They were too cowardly to attack the great evil 
of the day. And they died disappointed and cha- 
grined. 

Truly, the voyage of their lives was cast in 
shallows. They dealt only with superficialities. 
Deep and fundamental questions they touched 
not. Well might they look back at the hour of 
death with bitter their 
wasted lives. They had grand opportunities to 
throw their powerful abilities into the fight for 
human liberty. 


disappointment over 


3ut they failed to take the tide at the flood. 

On the other hand, Garrison and Phillips were 
two of the prophetic souls of the age. 
necessary to believe that they understood the 
economic significance of chattel slavery. But 
they recognized the flood of the tide and threw 
themselves body and soul into the struggle for 
human rights as it then presented itself, They 
cast superficialities 
mortal success. 

Ilumanity respects Webster 
intellectual ability. 


It is not 


aside. They achieved an im- 
and Clay for their 
But humanity loves Phillips 
and Garrison for their transcendent moral hero- 
ism and their masterly aggression 
strongholds of chattel slavery. 
Similar illustrations could be drawn from every 
period of the world’s history. But there are 
plenty of living men who serve as better illus- 


trations than any of those who have been gath- 
ered to their fathers. 


against the 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 


trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 


of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


The Day We Celebrate 


Labor Day stands unique. It typifies that 
which is the base of all effort and progress— 
work. It is reserved, in a measure, for the 
Wage earners, and by means of parades and 
literary exercises the attention of all is called 
to the occasion. 

Peter J. McGuire, for years secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and 
first vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, suggested the plan of observing 
a day exclusively in labor’s honor. The old 
Central Labor Union of New York City 
thought the idea excellent, and on Monday, 
September 4, 1882, the first celebration was 
held in the city named. 

It was not long until Labor Day became a 
fixture in the industrial world. The State of 
Oregon enjoys the distinction of making La- 
bor Day a legal holiday for the first time. 
On Tebruary 21, 1887, the Governor of Ore- 
gon affixed his signature to a bill that set 
aside the day for its especial purpose, and 
Colorado followed suit on March 15, 1887, 
New Jersey was third on April 8, 1887, and 
New York was fourth on May 6, 1887. 

Congress had proclaimed Labor Day a legal 
holiday for the District of Columbia, and sub- 
sequently made the statute general, and prac- 
tically every State and Territory in the 
United States has legislated to the same 
end. All pay tribute to Labor Day. 

It is well to recall the activities of the bands 
of earnest toilers of this city. As far back as 
February 22, 1868, a parade of wage earners 
was held to celebrate the passage by the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature of an eight-hour law 
and other beneficial legislation. 

The industrial depression of 1877 was re- 
sponsible for a parade on Thanksgiving Day 
of that year. There were none of the holiday 
features that have become associated with the 
occasion during subsequent periods. 

May 11, 1886, witnessed the first Labor Day 
parade as we now understand these events. 
Governor Stoneman set aside the day as a 
legal holiday—the first anniversary of the 
foundation of the Iron Trades Council. 
Frank Roney was the grand marshal. The 
Governor participated. After a day spent pic- 
nicking at the famous Woodward’s Gardens of 
early times, the torchlight parade at night, 
with red fire and Roman candles and music 
and transparencies to enliven the scene, the 
Oceasion is often called to mind. 

Labor Day parades 
to San Franciscans. 


have become familiar 
Next Monday’s celebra- 
tion will be worthy of the present, will un- 
doubtedly compare well with the past, and 


will point the way to the future’s possibilities. 
Se | 


THE WORKINGMAN AND THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

“The church is confined to a particular class,” 
its critics tell us, meaning, of course, that it is 
limited to the capitalist class. A great deal is 
said from time to time of the alienation of the 
workingman from the church. 
however, 


I have observed, 
that the workingman is not alienated 
from the church to a greater extent than is the 
rich man. As a matter of fact, the percentage of 
workingmen who are sincerely devoted to the 
church is fully as great—if not greater—than is 
the percentage among the wealthy. Looking 
down the finest avenue in one of our biggest 
cities, a friend remarked to me some time ago: 
“As far as your eye can see on both sides of 
the street, there is not a single man in this 
wealthy community that attends any church.” 

If the workingman does not control the church, 
it is largely his own fault, because the church, is 
a democratic institution which welcomes to its 
membership any person who believes in its prin- 
ciples and who is in sympathy with its work. 
Those who become members of the church have 
an equal right of franchise, and may elect as their 
officers whomever they may choose. With this 
democratic form of government, the workingman 
has it in his power to dictate the policy and the 
message of the church. As an outsider, he has 
no right to interfere any more than he would 
think of interfering with the workings of a lodge 
or any other fraternal organization. 

The church is purely a voluntary institution 
composed of those who believe certain things in 
common. The ranting of some _ individuals 
against the church is wholly unjustifiable. No 
matter how the church may fail to fulfill its 
own ideals, so long as it does not, as an institu- 
tion, interfere with the rights and the progress 
of the people as a whole, nobody has a right to 
find fault with it, unless he is a member of the 
church. The most eff ctive criticism must come 
from within the church and not from without. 
As a matter of fact, the severest critics of the 
church are to be found within the church. This 
is as it should be. 

Several years ago a well-known preacher in 
New York City, becoming impatient with the 
church because of its apparent indifference to 
the social problems, started an independent or- 
ganization and tried for two years to work with 
other reformers. At the end of that period, he 
came back and confessed that however the church 
may have failed, no other agency is doing 
to better 


more 
the conditions of the masses. 

Let us judge the church, then, not by its worst 
sins and weaknesses, but by its best achievements. 
You demand this for yourself. Your union in- 
sists upon it. Therefore, give the church a square 


od 
M. Swift has given his opinion 
on the fifty-four hour law just passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and which goes into 
effect the Ist of January next year. He avers 


deal. 


Attorney James 


that it is unlawful to cause employees to work 
nearly eleven hours the first five days of the 
week in order to give them the whole day off on 
Saturday. If such a schedule is in effect any- 
where when the law goes into effect, the State 
police will put a stop to it. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral proposes, according to his opinion, to en- 
force the statute to the letter. 


Public 


The wonderful progress in the development of 
municipal enterprise, in the operation of public 
utilities, throughout the world, indicates that the 
evil of private ownership of public services is uni- 
versally recognized. 

In Germany there are municipal street rail- 
ways in Baden-Baden, Metz, Dresden, Darmstadt, 
Dusseldorf, Berlin (Stadt), Breslau, Frankfurt, 
Munich and many others, totaling thirty-eight 
cities. Water, gas and electric plants are com- 
mon municipal enterprises. 

The news that Darjiling, Lashgar, Mussoorie, 
Bangalore, and many other cities in India have 
municipal electric plants fills us with astonishment 
that the men of this ancient civilization, whom we 
thought asleep, are more energetic than we, with 
our boasted western civilization, in shaking off 
the yoke of the public-service exploiter. 

The press dispatches, and even our Government 
Consular Reports, tell us that in Japan the city 
of Tokyo is now taking over the street railways 
from the company, at a cost of $32,082,000. The 
finance report of Japan shows that Osaka has 
operated its tramways for many years success- 
fully, and that last year it carried over a surplus 
of 115,847 yen, while the total of all of the other 
tramways in Japan, including the company in 
Tokyo, amounted to but 106,095 yen. This same 
report shows that the two municipal tramways in 
Osaka and Tokyo will now carry 215,352,000 out of 
the total of 268,556,852 passengers carried by all 
of the street railways in Japan. 

The Municipal Council in Shanghai, China, is 
competing with the Municipal Council in the 
French part of the city, as to which can more 
successfully operate its publically-owned electric 
light plant. Tientsin, China, also has a municipal 
electric plant. Singapore, in addition to the 
Malay and its lions, indulges in the luxury of 
municipal electricity. That Ceylon has Galle 
joining in the march of progress, and Simla of 
the Punjab, must cause us to rub our eyes, and 
admit to ourselves that Asia is waking up. 

It is we, the “energetic, hustling, wide-awake” 
Americans, who are asleep. Any crook, thief, 
boodler, bribe-giver, or swindling promoter can 
come into our cities with his confidence game, and 
we will not only give him a fifty-year franchise 
for a street railway or water, gas, electric or 
telephone service, but we will donate to him the 
cash to construct the utility in front of our homes 
or places of business, and pay him par for a large 
issue of stock and bonds, the proceeds of which 
he puts in his pocket. We call ourselves pro- 
gressive, while we allow these chains to be put 
about our necks, and the burden of the payment 
to be put on our children and our grandchildren. 

In benighted, autocratic Russia, the abode of 
“the wooden head,” the Government owns and 
operates the steam railways, both in European 
and Asiatic Russia; and in many of the largest 
cities of that country the street railway, gas and 
electric plants are publicly owned. 

Throughout Africa, the principal steam railways 
are owned by the several governments and col- 
onies. In the principal cities of South Africa 
the street railways, electric light and water plants 
are municipally owned. 

In Australia all of the steam railroads are 
owned by the different States. Sydney and most 
of the other large cities own and operate the 
street railways, as well as the water and electric 
plants. The telegraph is operated by the Con- 
federation of States. 

Likewise, in New Zealand, the steam railways 
are operated by the Government. The total cap- 
ital invested in the 2861 miles of road amounts 
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to $138,000,000. The revenue for the year 1909 
was $14,500,000, and the expenditure, $10,000,000. 
The principal cities operate their tramways, water 
and light, and provisions have been made to take 
over the majority of the others. 

In Germany all of the steam railways are oper- 
ated by the Government. 

Italy, a few years ago, found it necessary to 
take over the steam railways it had leased some 
years before to a private company. 

Switzerland operates the greater part of the 
steam railways in that country. 

Trance has made arrangements to take posses- 
sion of the steam railroads at the expiration of 
the existing concessions. 

The Government in Norway and Sweden oper- 
ates the railroads. Steps are now being taken to 
develop the enormous water power in those 
countries, so as to apply the electric power for 
the operation of the State railways. 

In Austria the principal railroads are operated 
by the Government. During 1909 they carried 
219,348,000 passengers, and 143,710,569 tons of 
freight. The total receipts were $174,458,200. The 
rates are very low, and on market days the rates 
are made still lower in certain zones surrounding 
each city. Under this system, the rate from San 
Francisco to Sacramento would be about 90 cents. 

The progress in municipal activities in the 
modern field of street-railway operation in 
European cities has equalled that of the national 
governments. 

Austria has had municipal tramways for many 
years. The receipts of the lines in the city of 
Prague, for the past eleven years, netted, after 
paying all expenses and heavy charges on bor- 
rowed money, $629,371. The average fare paid 
by the 42,634,681 passengers carried was 2.77 
cents. Although such a low fare is paid, plenty 
of cars are furnished. The average number of 
passengers per year for each car is 103,000. In 
San Francisco, the United Railroads carried an 
average of about 400,000 passengers for each of 
its cars. This accounts for the terrible over- 
crowding, for which relief seems to be possible 
only by the people themselves adopting an ordi- 
nance under the initiative directing the schedules 
under which the company shall operate its cars. 

In Italy and Switzerland the large cities also 
operate their street railways. The city of Milan 
is a fine example of such. 

It is to Great Britain, though, that we must 
look for the greatest development of municipal 
tramways. Prior to 1894, no city in that country 
operated its trams, although many owned them. 
In fact, an act of Parliament forbade any city oper- 
ating a street railway. The city of Glasgow has 
been endeavoring to get its company to make con- 
cessions, giving better working hours and pay to 
its men, but failed. When the lease expired, in 
1894, the city took possession of the lines and 
operated them, having purchased 3500 horses. 
Soon they were converted to electric traction. 

So successful was Glasgow in operating its 
tramways that city after city in Great Britain 
followed its example, until today 176 of the larg- 
est cities of that country furnish the street-rail- 
way service to its people. The total capital out- 
lay is $250,000,000. The total number of passen- 
gers carried exceeds two billion, and the gross re- 
ceipts annually are $46,000,000. The average fare 
collected by the municipal lines was 2.10 cents 
per passenger, while that of the companies was 
2.48 cents, or 18 per cent higher than the city 
lines. Had the publicly-owned lines charged the 
same fare as the companies, they would have in- 
creased their net income 46 per cent. The dif- 


ference, amounting to about $7,500,000, would 
have increased the return on the gross capital 
over 3.77 per cent on the investment. In addi- 
tion, many of the municipal tramways contributed 
sums to reduce taxes, amounting to a total of 
$1,500,000. 

The water supply is also universally owned by 
the cities in Great Britain, the number now be- 
ing 1142, with a total capital invested of $600,- 
000,000. The total of the companies is but $90,- 
000,000. A few of the cities have owned their 
water systems from ancient times, like Bath, 
Oxford and Tenby. The majority of the plants 
involving this vast expenditure have been ac- 
quired or constructed during the past thirty-five 
years. The gross receipts of these municipal 
water works annually are $40,000,000, and their 
operating expenses $25,000,000. 

Gas is municipally supplied by 293 cities, with a 
capital invested of $150,000,000. The total number 
of consumers is 2,590,000, and the average charge 
59% cents per 1000 cubic feet. The average charge 
of the companies is 66% cents, or 11 per cent 
higher than the municipal plants. There are 202 
municipal electric plants. The largest of these is 
Manchester, with a capital outlay of $13,000,000. 
Its gross receipts are $1,800,000, and the working 
expense $900,000. In addition to paying expense, 
interest and sinking fund, the works contributed 
$60,000 to a reduction of the tax rate. 


The only countries in Europe that do not oper- 
ate municipal utilities are Turkey—the barbarous 
Turk now being too busy murdering innocent 
Christian children and women in Albania to give 
time to the question of furnishing public services 
to the people—and poor Spain. On the American 
continent, barbarous Mexico has but few munici- 
pally-owned public services. The tyranny of Diaz, 
and the corruption which prevailed during his 
regime, prevented the people of that beautiful 
country from making any progress. 

To the north, our neighbors in Canada are giv- 
ing us a splendid example. A steam railroad 
of about 2000 miles in length is operated by that 
Government. In the Province of Ontario sixty- 
eight of the cities and towns were Operating utili- 
ties, and thirty-four were not doing so. In the 
west, in British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan and the other provinces, the cities have taken 
over municipal utilities to a remarkable degree. 


The telephone lines in all western Canada are 
operated by the provinces, the Bell Company 
having been paid $4,000,000 for its lines. The rates 
have been reduced for private service, and par- 
ticular attention given to extending the former’s 
lines. Winnipeg is spending $3,250,000 for the 
development of an enormous water-power elec- 
tric plant. By this means it has forced the com- 
pany to sell to it the private electric lines and 
equipment. Prices for current have been reduced 
one-third. Winnipeg will also operate a munici- 
pal slaughter house. 

Edmonton owns and operates its street rail- 
ways, water, electric light and other utilities. 
Calgary is similarly progressive. Victoria will 
spend a large sum improving and extending its 
water supply. The same activities prevail in the 
other cities. 

In the United States, all of the cities of over 
300,000 in population, except San Francisco, own 
and operate their water supply. Of the forty-six 
cities exceeding 100,000 in population, only seven, 
besides our own, do not operate such utilities. 
Of the 158 cities over 30,000 in population, 117 
have municipal supplies, and forty-one company. 
The population of these cities having municipal 
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water is 21,317,177, and those supplied by the 
company water system, 2,748,362. 

There are thirteen cities exceeding 30,000 popu- 
lation having municipal electric or gas plants, 
principally for street lighting. Among the larg- 
est are Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle and Rich- 
mond, which latter sells gas to private consum- 
ers. 

At the close of 1908, the value of the municipal 
water works was $690,184,199, and their total 
funded debt, $312,216,444. The gas and electric 
plants were valued at $14,511,497, and their funded 
debt was $6,893,500. The gross receipts of the 
public-service enterprises of these American cities 
were $67,552,366, and their expense, $30,088,001. 
The per capita expense was $1.28, and the revenue, 
$2.81. These include markets, docks, wharves 
and cemeteries. 

None of the cities operate street railways. San 
Francisco voted bonds twenty months ago for the 
construction of the Geary street road, and the 
work of construction of the tracks has just com- 
menced, although the cars have not been ordered, 
or the power plant plans completed. 

Seattle is also moving in the direction of muni- 
cipal street railways. 

Los Angeles has determined to build an electric 
road to San Pedro. 

Detroit, Cleveland and Toledo have tried to ac- 
quire their street railways, but the corruption of 
the Wall street railway speculators seems to ob- 
struct and hamper all American cities from mak- 
ing progress in this direction. 

In no city have the funds of the municipal un- 
dertaking been used to bribe public officials to 
grant privileges to any one. There is no corrup- 
tion, disgrace or scandal for those cities. San 
Francisco has had her supervisors, State legis- 
lators, courts, jurors, and every other branch of 
her government debauched by the street railway, 
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gas and electric, telephone and water company 
boodlers. Public ownership means good service, 
peace in the community life, and progress for the 
city. 
—— 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 

One of the world’s leading economists is going 
to deliver a course of lectures at the coming 
session of the University of California. John 
Graham Brooks, though withal a teacher and a 
student in the broadest sense, is a man who 
observes closely and brings to his life’s work a 
sympathetic interest in all that makes for the 
advancement of mankind. 

Professor Brooks is quoted in the San Fran- 
cisco “Bulletin” of August 28th as saying: 

“The point is that there is scarcely a thing in 
the government of these Socialists, at Milwaukee 
or Butte, which is really Socialistic. They are 
not changing the economic system, but they are 
giving these cities the best, the cleanest and most 
satisfactory business administration in their his- 
tory, and are repairing the damage wrought by 
years of the old graft regime. 

“The Milwaukee Socialists came into office 
greatly handicapped. Their city was heavily in 
debt. They are devoting their efforts, wisely, to 
the clearing off of this debt and to a general civic 
cleanup, doing what the governments before them 
did not do. 

“The Mayor is Emil Seidel, a German of Penn- 
sylvania extraction. He was a pattern maker, an 
out and out laboring man, and he is in many 
ways the most competent Mayor that Milwaukee 
ever had. 

“Seidel and the Socialists have a majority of 
the Aldermen. 

“Their most interesting work is the establish- 
ment uf a bureau of economics and efficiency, 
under the leadership of Professor John Com- 
mons, whom they called for that work from Wis- 


consin. Commons is among the greatest econo- 
mists in the nation. 

“This bureau issues bulletins, after study, on 
the best methods of running the city—the best 
ways of handling streets, sanitation, finance and 
all other problems. The Aldermen follow its 
recommendations. 

“They are hampered by the courts and by State 
legislation. The Socialists have made no attempt 
to be revolutionary. They ushered in no up- 
heaval. They have devoted all their energies to 
cleaning up. 

“Business men who hated them and feared 
them are giving the government their support. 
The Socialist voters, who expected, as they ex- 
pect in Berkeley, that revolutionary changes 
would follow the election, are also supporting 
them heartily, realizing that though the repre- 
sentatives of laboring men are in control, under 
present conditions nothing revolutionary could 
be lasting. 

“The problem, in Butte is harder, for the So- 
cialists there have not a majority of the Alder- 
men. They are, however, doing great work along 
moral lines. San Francisco might study them 
with profit. 

“They had a heritage of a million and a quar- 
ter of debt, left them by the old grafters. They 
are making ordinances now for the separation of 
the brothels from the saloons, for the exclusion 
of messenger boys from the brothels, and for the 
abolition of tickers from the ‘district.’ They are 
trying to devise a scheme for the licensing of 
certain forms of business. 

“Tt is a surprise to the men back there that 
the Socialists, instead of being destructive, are up 
to date. They have restored the credit of their 
city. They are winning the support of citizens 
in general for a clean, safe, progressive govern- 
ment.” 


The Religious 


The church and labor movement surely has 
come to stay. The invitation for Labor Day’s 
exploitation in the sanctuary is the hearty offer- 
ing of both parties. We are learning that it is 
not a one-sided or sentimental concern. It fills 
the biggest of all the social melting pots. It is 
where human nature plays its fullest hand. 

No, it is not all fun to dip in the ladle. Nor is 
it a job for the quitter or the impatient zealot. 
They both get their chance twenty times a day. 
The hearty human clash is too much for them. 
They do not see that misunderstanding and mis- 
take are only the slag from the melting of our 
humanities. 

I like the give and take along the way that 
perplexes and vexes the greatest as well as the 
least of us. None of us is immune. These are the 
signs of progress. Let us not be too serious. 
Let us go at it now and then like boys at play. 
Let us find our bump of humor that is such a 
saving grace in human struggle of every sort. 

“If I knew you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine, 

The meaning of your heart and mine; 
I’m sure that we would differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me.” 

The man with a church membership has been 
saying to the man with a union card: “Come 
over and show us. The moral and religious sig- 
nificance of the technical methods of trade union- 
ism are not patent. They need interpretation.” 
But while he has been waiting, he has not been 
silent, though his way of explanation may have 
been crude and mixed and often told with hesi- 
tation. 

You find, therefore, in his religious press to- 
day definite, frank declaration of the spiritual as- 
pects of organized industrialism. In fact he does 
not hide the’ technical phrases, but placards in 
bold ecclesiastical print “The Religious Values of 
Trade Unionism.” 

I wonder if the union man realizes today that 
the church is actually listening, to a favorable 
publicity of his cherished principles and noblest 
efforts to obtain economic justice. I wonder if he 
realizes that the pew-holder is taking count of 
him on the rolls of the church and is finding more 
of him there than he dared to expect? I wonder 
if he would gainsay the printed pages that have 
spread before the religious reader old truths in 
new, attractive raiment? 

At any rate, here are some of the things in 
just the way he has addressed a continent-wide 
congregation: 

“The glittering generalities of the lodgeroom 
are not to be confounded with the bread-and- 
butter grip on fraternalism of the organized work- 
ingmen. A pastime has become a life. The man 
with the union card has seen a vision. He has ac- 
cepted a responsibility. ‘One for all and all for 
one’ is based on love and longing for his family 
and so for the families of those in his circle of 
life. Bread and shelter, education, culture, abil- 
ity to stand four-square with those who have 
their millions, without servility or covetousness— 
for these things he holds fast, grim, and as ada- 
mant. God bless him for his stand for plain, 
independent respectability! Do you wonder that 
the living wage, shorter hours, sanitary surround- 
ings, and the union label are expressions through 
which his spiritual and religious nature is contin- 
ually working? 

“The preacher who would be all things to all 
men must not overlook the specific things for 
specific sets of men. It is not so much a ques- 
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Values of Trade Unionism 
By Wm. Nat Friend. 


tion of how far we can stand for trade unionism 
as how far we will go after the trade unionist. 
To be sure, that involves hunting him up, learn- 
ing that he sits next to us in the pew, that he is 
able, because of his living wage, to put his whole 
family through the church and the school with- 
out arousing anybody’s suspicion. It also calls 
for explanation of the difference between anarch- 
ists and agitators, and just the plain rank and 
file of workingmen, many of whom stand as fast 
and true in the church of Christ, with as little 
fuss and as stern sense of the proportion of hu- 
man relationship, as they do in their unions. 

“The church has preached and prayed for re- 
lationship among men that would give every man 
a chance to have hours of leisure and days of 
rest and means for self-respecting living among 
his fellows. It has looked for and urged the 
establishment of agencies that would help to 
bring these things about. When we have dis- 
covered an organization that is successfully 
struggling, though often roughly and imperfectly, 
to accomplish some of these results, shall we not 
give attestation to its religious value to society, 
and help by all in our power to increase the effi- 
ciency of such uplifting principles as it puts to 
practical use? 

“You, whose zeal eats itself up in doing good 
to your down-trodden fellow man, whose ambition 
as a Christian is to care for widow and orphan 
and defend the helpless, look now into the in- 
side pocket of your coat and see if the union 
label is there. You answer that it is not there. 
Do you know what that means? Well, for one 
thing it means that you cannot be sure that 
some poor starving widow in the sweatshops of 
New York has not dragged out miserable hack- 
ing hours of a never-ending day putting your 
clothes together for a pittance that does not 
begin to feed her or the babes in the squalid 
back room of a lightless tenement. 

“However veiled these processes seem to be 
they certainly do suggest things pleasing to the 
great heart of the Master. If there is mischance 
and envy and selfishness at work along with them, 
then only the more should they who love the 
best strive to help make that best the most promi- 
nent and interesting and worth while to those to 
whom this opportunity for service belongs. 

“Think of the blessings of the shorter hours 
and the living wage and the sanitary conditions 
of work that they have secured for all workers. 
Think of the safety to the consumer as well as 
the worker that the union label on his goods 
insures. One does not have to worry about 
sweatshop or death trap or underfed and worn 
out women.” 

Is not that fair and square preaching? Does 
not that make you feel as good and kindly as it 
does me? But we need more of it.- We need 
its repetition until its truth has merged and sub- 
merged, has been transfused into the molten 
stream of human activity. It is truth that labor 
should learn by heart. It is truth that labor her- 
self should put in the hands of her pamphleteers. 
Let labor tell the story of the strike and boycott 
and the union shop in the heart-to-heart fashion 
of our blessed old humanity this coming year, 
tell it as she has never told it before. It will do 
us all good. It will give new impulse to old hopes, 
new activity to weary struggling. It will put 
old heroisms in new and lasting molds. It will 
make the church and labor movement more worth 
while than ever. 

SS ee 

“There is no playing fast and loose with the 
truth, in any game, without growing the worse 
for it.”—Dickens. 
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FITTING monument to the skill of 
organized labor, a popular price store for 


JUSTICE—PURE AND SIMPLE. 
By Frances A. Williamson, 
President Local 262, 
Woman’s Union Label League. 

Voters of California, please ask yourselves the 
simple question: Is there one of the tenets of 
our Government which justifies your claim to re- 
cord at the polls your will as a freeman, which 
does not guarantee, in theory, the right of every 
free woman to record her will at the polls? 

Is it not unnatural and unjust to impose re- 
strictions upon one member of the human family, 
which no wisdom, no fitness on her part, can re- 
move? 

If ever a disfranchised class earned the right to 
have its political disabilities removed, the wom- 
en of California have earned that right. 

Is there not in moral, educational and sanitary 
questions a department that specifically belongs 
to women’s sphere? 

Is not woman humiliated at the consciousness 
of the fact that a native-born Chinese, who has 
attained his majority, can exercise the franchise, 
but she is denied that same privilege? 

If, as alleged, women are already represented 
by men, when was the choice made, and do law 
and constitution recognize such representation? 

Is not taxation without representation as great 
a tyranny now as when so declared by the Col- 
Onists? 

Is it not true that legislation is in favor of the 
legislating class? 

The franchise enables man to protect his eco- 
nomic interest. Is it not just and fair that women 
should have the same privilege? 

Is not the usurpation of sex a form of caste, 
based upon the tyrannical theory that, “might 
is right?” 

In the writer’s opinion, the time has come in 
our political life when justice, pure and simple, 
must take the place of traditional customs and 
prejudices. 


The preamble to our constitution positively de- 


clares that all the people of the State united in 
establishing this constitution. Section II of Ar- 
ticle I reads: “All political power is inherent in 
the people,” but in Article II of the same consti- 
tution the right of suffrage is conferred only on 
male citizens who shall have acquired the right 
of citizenship according to the text of said ar- 
ticle. 

Thus we see that the constitution, beginning 


all the people---a store 


of reliable 
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uphold Union Labor 
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with a declaration of gratitude to the Allwise for 
our freedom, in the name of all the people of 
this State, but as eventually proven, only the men 
people usurping the power and functions of the 
whole people, it proceeds to limit and confine the 
right to vote to male citizens, thereby depriving 
the female citizen of her right to exercise the 
elective franchise. 

This is unjust discrimination, because women 
are legally a part of the people, are members of 
the State, are within the conditions prescribed 
by law for voters. Hence there is no more reason 
for holding them disfranchised at an election for 
elective officers in this State, because they are 
women, than that they should be deprived of 
voting at the meeting of stockholders of a com- 
pany in which they own stock, because they are 
women. 

By limiting the voting power to the male citi- 
zens, mothers, wives and daughters count for no 
more in our political life than the imbeciles and 
felons. We have as the organic law in our pres- 
ent constitution a deliberate indifference to the 
women citizens, an indifference which if pressed 
upon any one of them by an individual, would be 
resented by any voter as an insult to the women 
of his household. 

In the name of all that is decent, sacred and 
fair, let the voters of California determine by 
their votes that such unjust political classification 
shall be eliminated from our State constitution. 

Is the objection to woman’s enfranchisement 
on the ground that she lacks intellectual faculty, 
or mental poise, or want of power to logically 
reason as to public questions, or the significance 
of the ballot? 

The educational history of women does not 
bear out these assertions. 

In the. broad domain of letters, women have 
been so far developed that they manifest reason- 
ing faculties equal to those of men. The positions 
occupied by women today are self-evident proof 
of their capability. 

Some opponents claim that government is 
founded on force, and force means fight, and it 
is taken for granted that women cannot fight, 
hence they should not vote.. Disproved by the 
text and spirit of our Federal constitution, which 
declares that governments derive their just pow- 
er from the consent of the governed expressed 
through the ballot box. 

The history of the race, however, bears witness 


that when women have been obliged to take part 
in war, they have shown the same unflinching 
courage exhibited by men, and in matters of 
adroit defense and as spies they have excelled 
men. 

Furthermore, they often inspired renewed at- 
tack when men had given up the fight. It is the 
absence of the feminine sagacity, the feminine 
intuition, the feminine sympathy, from the goy- 
ernments of the earth that make them more or 
less savage and make fighting necessary. 

As there can be no true private home without 
the feminine influence, so the great public home 
—the State—without the feminine influence in 
conjunction with the masculine influence—loses 
by lack of it, the full complement of intelligence, 
loyalty, patriotism and public interest (in the 
State) to which it is entitled, and which can only 
come from the exercise of full citizenship by 
both men and women. 

The interest a man takes in the State is in pro- 
portion to his right as a voter under its laws, 
and he who is less than a voter is a vassal, sub- 
ject to the will and caprice of somebody from 
whom he has absolutely no redress, and to whom 
he owes allegiance. His interest in the State is 
gone. The State is not his—it is the other man’s. 
But give him a voting chance and all is changed. 
Under the mantle of citizenship there falls upon 
him a sense of power, of responsibility and pride 
in the State as his. 

Just so it will be with woman. Give her a 
voting chance, and with it will come added public 
interest in public affairs for better laws, better 
morals, greater elevation of character in both pri- 
vate and public life, which alone make the true 
life of the State possible and continuous. 

Voters of California, please consider these facts 
before casting your ballot on the Suffrage Amend- 
ment, October 10, 1911. 

————_@____———_ 
WAGES IN FRANCE. 

In the manufacture of cotton, woolen, silk and 
linen goods the domestic, or “house” system, pre- 
vails, scarcely 30 per cent of employees being 
factory operatives. The women represent 45 per 
cent of the number employed, and children, 15 
per cent. The average wages per day for the 
entire country are 77 cents for men, 38 cents for 
women, and 19 cents for children. Owing to the 
domestic system, there is no regulation of hours 
of labor. 


Death has removed these unionists from the 
scenes of their activity: John Stevens of the 
marine firemen, James A. Harbin of the pile driv- 
ers, Lew J. Hill of the shoe clerks, Joseph Tein- 
zer of the beer drivers, J. Everett Marsh of the 
waiters, Joseph E. Kragen of the teamsters (No. 
85), Alexander Bingham of the housesmiths and 
architectural iron workers, and Walter E. O’Con- 
nell of the plumbers. The last-named member 
was onv of the Building ‘Trades Council’s business 
agents, and last Friday night the Labor Council 
adjourned out of respect to his memory. 

The “Brewery Workers’ Journal” of August 
26th came out in a new and enlarged form in 
honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
United Brewery Workers’ organization. 

Oakland trade unionists intend to make Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers’ visit one long to be re- 
membered. 

E. A. Brown of the machinists will leave next 
week to attend the international convention in 
Davenport, Iowa, which opens on September 18th. 
A. Brenner will serve as business agent of the 
lodge during Mr. Brown’s absence. 

The Labor Day essays have aroused a pro- 
nounced interest on the part of the school child- 
ren of the city in the subject appropriate to this 
time. The after-effects will surely be good. 

Each of the special articles in this number 
should be read carefully. They cover a wide 
range of thought, and illustrate to advantage the 
different way men and women treat a given sub- 
ject. 

In keeping with its annual custom, Pragers will 
donate a handsome silk American flag as a prize 
for contestants in the Labor Day parade. This 
firm always shows its interest in the affairs of 
organized labor. 

Colonel John P. Irish followed his San Fran- 
cisco anti-suffrage address with one in Oakland. 
The latter was like the first—a lonely old man on 
a platform vainly attempting to stem the tide of 
public opinion in favor of treating the best half 
of each community in the proper manner. 

The Asiatic Exclusion League is going to op- 
pose changes suggested by the Downtown Asso- 
ciation of business men in the management of 
the immigration station at Angel Island. It is 
believed that we cannot afford to introduce meth- 
ods that may tend toward lax administration, for 
Asiatic immigration is too serious'a question to 
be placed on a purely commercial basis. 

Secretary-Treasurer Paul Scharrenberg of the 
California State Federation of Labor contem- 
plates accompanying Samuel Gompers on his 
tour of the State. 

Walter Macarthur is to deliver an address next 
Sunday evening in the Olivet Presbyterian 
Church, at Nineteenth and Missouri streets. The 
occasion is the co-operative movement betwee 
church and labor. Many pastors have announced 
their intention of discussing the labor question, 
and Archbishop Riordan has communicated with 
his clergy favoring the request of the officials of 
the central body. 

Turn out on Labor Day. Show your colors as 
a trade unionist. Collective bargaining has in- 
creased your wages and decreased your hours, 
and your loyalty to this method of doing busi- 
ness should ensure participation in a pleasant 
walk to the accompaniment of good music and in- 
spiring surroundings. 

The State Factory Inspector asserts that chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age will not be 
allowed to work in Chattanooga, Tenn. Nearly 
200 have been stopped from work within a short 
time. Inspections have not as yet been com- 
pleted, and it is thought that before they are, 
many more children now employed will be set 
free. 
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THE LOS ANGELES “TIMES.” 

In view of the long-continued struggle between 
the trade unions and the Los Angeles “Times,” 
the following account of the beginning of the 
controversy will prove of interest. It is taken 
from the “Pacific Union Printer” of September, 
1890, twenty-one years ago, and is written by 
“Ham,” evidently a nom de plume: 

“The readers of your valuable journal are no 
doubt cognizant of the fact of trouble in this city, 
but a great many would like to hear the cause of 
the existing difficulty, and thus be better able to 
judge whether No. 174 is right or wrong in this 
matter. About July 19th the secretary of our 
union received a communication, signed by the 
publishers of the four daily newspapers of this 
city stating that they were ‘again constrained by 
the business exigencies of the situation to bring 
the matter of prices paid for composition directly 
to our notice in order that prompt and decisive 
action may be taken in the premises,’ and further 
stated that ‘from and after August 1, 1890, we 
shall expect these prices to be reduced.’ They 
also asked that the union appoint a committee to 
confer with them by July 23d (four days after). 

“This communication was submitted to the 
board of directors of the union, who acted in the 
capacity of a conference committee, and waited 
upon the proprietors on the date mentioned, and 
after hearing statements from the different mem- 
«bers of the combine—all of which were to the 
effect that they wanted a 20 per cent reduction 
in the prices then paid for composition, besides 
the additional privilege of using an unlimited sup- 
ply of boiler-plate—the board of directors asked 
that the consideration of the matter by the union 
be deferred until the regular meeting of that 
body, on August 3d, which was agreed to. 

“The employers took occasion to impress upon 
the minds of the members of the board the fact 
that they were prepared to meet any resistance to 
their demand for a reduction, if necessary, as the 
step taken had been decided on after mature 
deliberation on their part. 

“At our meeting on August 3d we invited the 
proprietors to come before our organization and 
present their side of the case, which invitation 
was accepted by representatives of each of the 
dailies, and after eulogizing the Typographical 
Union upon the intelligence of its members, etc., 
stated in substance that they must have a 20 per 
cent reduction and a boiler-plate franchise. Upon 
their retirement the union then proceeded to the 
consideration of the matter. Not one member of 
our body advocated the demanded reduction, 
and upon a secret ballot being taken it was de- 
cided by an almost unanimous vote to resist the 
demands of the proprietors. 

“Upon the further discussion of the matter, 
and from the statements of members who had 
been in a position to know, it became apparent 
to every one present that the proprietors had 
entered into a strong combine to enforce their 
demands upon the union, and that immediate ac- 
tion had to be taken in order to break the com- 
bination, if possible. To this end a resolution 
was carried requiring the employers of the four 
dailies to sign an agreement by noon of August 
5th to not molest the present scale of prices for 
the period of one year. 

“A committee was then appointed to notify 
the proprietors of the action of the union. This 
committee waited upon the different publishers, 
and impressed upon them the necessity of a 
speedy conference between their organization as 
a whole, so that in case they objected to the 
union’s action in the matter some steps might 
be taken to adjudicate the difficulty. The prop- 
rietors met soon after, and informed the com- 
mittee that they (the proprietors) considered the 
action of the Typographical Union as an ulti- 
matum, and, despite all entreaties of the com- 
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mittee, the employers would not grant a con- 
ference. 

“Although the proprietors were informed that 
the union had adjourned to meet at 4 p. m. on 
August 5th, in order to receive their reply to the 
union’s action, two hours before that time the 
doors of the ‘Times’ office were barred to the 
members of the union, and the ‘Herald’ had 
several ‘rats’ at work. 

“The proprietors at first stated their objection 
consisted in the signing of the proposed agree- 
ment and in order to bring the matter to an 
amicable settlement, the union not only withdrew 
the written agreement and submitted a verbal 
one instead, but made several concessions in the 
scale, by eliminating all price-and-a-quarter mat- 
ter, and reducing wages of foremen, assistant 
foremen and ‘ad’ men 25 cents per day each, on 
condition that the scale, with these alterations, 
remain in force for one year. 

“The managers of the ‘Tribune’ and ‘Express’ 
then accepted the union’s proposition, and their 
union forces returned to work. 

“The ‘Herald’ and ‘Times’ would accept no 
compromise in the matter and said their only 
basis of settlement was the original proposition 
of a 20 per cent reduction and the use of plates. 

“Thus the matter now stands. These two 
papers are still out, and appear each day filled 
with boiler-plate (sometimes upside down) and 
an array of ‘bulls’ that would bring tears to the 
eyes of the worst ‘blacksmith’ printer in the coun- 
try. The ‘Times’ sent twenty passes to Kansas 
City for the use of that band of professional ‘rats’ 
—the P. P. F’s.—and twelve of those paupers 
arrived here some two weeks ago, and they have 
been arriving in small lots ever since. The ‘Her- 
ald’ has a gang of ‘alfalfas’ picked up in the 
vicinity. 

“The Typographical Union has in the last two 
years made concession after concession to these 
proprietors upon their demand, not wishing to 
engage in a conflict with them so long as we 
could possibly avoid it, but at last they laid 
on the straw that broke the camel’s back, and we 
have resolved to fight them to the bitter end, as 
we have by the various concessions made since 
the ‘boom’ days, stood a virtual reduction of 
about 25 per cent in wages. 

“In this fight we are backed by the Inter- 
national executive council and by the trade 
unions of the entire coast, who are manfully com- 
ing to our aid. The local trades organizations 
in this vicinity have done some noble work thus 
far in the way of securing the withdrawal of pat- 
ronage from the two boiler-plate sheets.” 

In the Los Angeles correspondence published 
in the “Pacific Union Printer” of March, 1891, 
appears this paragraph: 

“Otis has reduced the wages of his band of 
imported ‘rats’ from 50 cents to 45 cents per 
thousand in the news room, while he has fixed 
the scale in the job room at $15 a week. This 
scale is to only hold good till the great ruler 
of the rodents’ roost sees fit to again reduce.” 


——E————E 
FROM THE SOCIALISTS. 

“The Gas and Water Rate Cases—The Social- 
ist Position,” will be the subject of an address 
by W. H. Sigourney, attorney, and candidate on 
the Socialist ticket for city attorney, at Germania 
Hall, Fifteenth and Mission Streets, next Sunday 
evening, September 3d. Mr. Sigourney has made 
a special study of these subjects and is especially 
qualified to speak on them. 

ee 

Andrew Fisher, the labor Prime Minister of 
Australia, may visit America on a lecture tour. 
He somewhat scandalized the “nobility” at the 
Coronation exercises by showing up in a plain 
suit of clothes, and he refused to accept from the 
English universities the honorary title of doctor 
of laws. 


— RT 
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| } Men and Measures | 


John P. Irish is opposing equal suffrage. As 
he is a consistent advocate of the losing side, it 
is reasonable to state that the prospects are good 
of continued success in his peculiar sphere. In 
last Wednesday’s “Examiner” Miss Mary Fair- 
brother wrote an article telling of Mr. Irish’s 
advocacy of woman’s suffrage many years ago 
before the Iowa Legislature. It was then a lone- 
ly cause. John lost. Now he has reversed him- 
self, exactly as he did in the case of Asiatic im- 
migration. In early life he mercilessly fought 
the incoming hordes of Chinese. Today he thinks 
California sadly needs their services. As a lone 
champion of the negative side, the adherents of 
the votes-for-women propaganda are to be con- 
gratulated on Mr. Irish’s position at this time. 

An imposing demonstration in Brussels, in 
favor of unrestricted universal suffrage and ob- 
ligatory education, came off on August 15th, 
under the leadership of the Socialists and Liber- 
als, who had gathered at Brussels 200,000 persons 
from all parts of Belgium for the demonstration. 

Senator La Follette introduced on August 10th 
in the Senate a resolution for the ownership of 
railways, docks and terminals in Alaska by the 
government of the Territory, those utilities to 
be in charge of a board of public works appointed 
by the President. In speaking for this bill in the 
Senate on August 21st, Senator La Follette advo- 
cated the beginning thereby of Government own- 
ership. 

Henry George, Jr., is to make a transcontinent- 
al lecture tour during the months of September 
and October, under the auspices of the Henry 
George Lecture Association, which is now ar- 
ranging the details. Mr. George is to go west 
from New York by a northern and return by a 
southern route. 

There are about a dozen eastern cities that 
are considering projects for the establishment of 
municipal ice plants, as a result of the for- 
mation of ice combinations. In some cases the 
local Board of Health is contending that ice 
is a necessity for the preservation of health and 
life in cities during the heated term, and that it 
should therefore be under municipal control, just 
as water is. 

Four of the six cities of New Jersey that have 
voted on the commission plan have refused it. 
Two, the cities of Trenton and Passaic, have ac- 
cepted it. Jersey City has followed the example 
of Bayonne, Hoboken and New Brunswick in 
defeating the project by a small majority. 

Raymond Robins of Chicago arrived in San 
Francisco during the week. He addressed a mass 
meeting in favor of woman’s suffrage, and also 
spoke in Stockton. Mr. Robins is to deliver 
the Labor Day address at Los Angeles. 

The city of Chicago is about to adopt voting 
machines. In the discussion as to the merits 
of various devices the point was made that no 
scheme could be depended upon that did not 
include a mechanical recording by printing pro- 
cess of the vote cast. It was not enough that 
the result should show and be copied off—it 
should be printed inside the machine by the un- 
locking process, so that a permanent record could 
be obtained. 

Philadelphia’s filtration plant cost that city 
about $30,000,000, but as against 400 to 425 cases 
of typhoid fever a week, which was the rule five 
or six years ago, there are now from six to 
twelve cases a week. So the people think it 
was well worth the money. 

Finding that an electric lighting company of 
Minneapolis that was applying for an extension 
of its franchise was already earning 15 per cent 
per annum, the Mayor of that city has declared 
against granting any more long-time franchises. 
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Union Men--- 


Labor Day should remind you of your 
obligations towards UNION principles 


T is not alone enough that you believe in 
Union Principles but you should aid the 
cause of Labor in a way that COUNTS. 
As you march to-day make up your mind 
that henceforth you will be staunch and 
loyal to your principles---that you will wear 
only such clothes as are made by UNION 
TAILORS in a UNION SHOP. 

No better clothes can be had any- 
where than ours at our prices. Besides 
having the largest Tailoring Establishment 
in this city, we are one of THE VERY 
FEW concerns that can afford to conduct 
their OWN SHOP. Every garment we 
turn out is made ENTIRELY on the 
premises by our OWN FORCE of skilled 
Union Tailors, who work exclusively for us. 

Our Tailors are paid by the week---no 
piece work. 


Henceforth wear SATISFACTORY 
GARMENTS, by having us make them. 


Our trade mark is the strongest 
guarantee of QUALITY that you could 
wish for. 


John M. Heffernan well-known to the Tailoring Trade of San Francisco, is now with us 
and wants to meet all his old friends 


FOR YOUR NEXT SUIT REMEMBER 


Kelleher & Browne 


The Irish Tailors 


7146 MARKET STREET 


33 GEARY STREET 


Pioneers of the Tailors’ Union Label 
in San Francisco 


SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 


Reputed millionaires never lack volunteer ad- 
visers who are quite sure they know just what 
disposition they ought to make of their wealth. 
These advisers are usually sincere, earnest, and 
unselfish. Their advice in most cases embodies 
some scheme whereby they feel sure that great 
good may be bestowed upon humanity. 

Yet in nearly every case the proposition is to 
do something which closer investigation shows 
will either pauperize the intended beneficiaries, 
or be the means of transferring burdens from 
some shoulders onto others, no better able to 
bear them, or will be the means in some way of 
substituting one evil for another. 

“What can a rich man do?” Henry George 
asked that question, and showed in his clear, 
logical way how all the pet schemes of our great 
philanthropists do nothing to improve the gen- 
eral conditions. ; 

“Build churches?” he asks. “Under the shadow 
of churches poverty festers and the vice that is 
born of it breeds.” 

“Establish hospitals? Why, already it seems to 
laborers that there are too many men seeking 
work, and to save and prolong life is to add to the 
pressure.” 

And so he disposes of a long list of “good” 
works and charities. Even if our public-spirited 
man of wealth decides on so seemingly worthy 
an object as to beautify his native village, town 
or city, it is the same. His parks, the shady, 
spacious streets, the street-side streams, the sub- 
urban lovers’ lanes, the car systems he institutes, 
will benefit most not the great mass of the people, 
the men who work and toil and struggle, but, 
“the net result of his benefactions will be an in- 
crease of rents and a bounty to land owners. 
Why, even the mere announcement that he will 
do such things will start speculation and send up 
the value of lands by leaps and bounds.” 

So our question still faces us. “What can the 
rich man do?” 

Modern charity so far from being a boon to 
the poor is in fact one of the most efficient means 
of perpetuating their poverty. Examples which 
plainly show this are quite plentiful. 

On a certain street in Philadelphia two promi- 
nent contributors to charity live within a few 
doors of each other. Both are millionaires. One 
of them is a political boss. He makes the per- 
sonal welfare of every poor person in his ward 
his personal business. He sees that none of them 
wants for coal in winter nor for ice in summer. 
He protects them against eviction when misfor- 
tune has made them unable to pay rent. He 
turns no unfortunate away empty-handed who ap- 
plies to him for aid. In dispensing his liberal 
charity he makes no distinction of race, color, re- 
ligion, nationality or politics. 

But his charity is a curse to the city. It has 
made him politically all-powerful in his ward and 
enabled him to get a grip on the city government 
that cannot easily be shaken off. His political 
power is at the service of monopolistic corpora- 
tions who find it useful to defend and strengthen 
their special privileges. He is a most efficient 
instrument in maintaining the system that en- 
ables a few to become rich by impoverishing 
many. His charity would be a trifling return to 
the poor for the evil he has done them if it 
were not a means of tricking them into giving 
him continued support. As it is it is not only.no 
return at all, but an additional injury. 

The other man is a reformer, a bitter political 
opponent of his fellow philanthropist, the political 
hoss. He is a man of good intentions and un- 
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What Can the Rich Man Do? 
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questioned sincerity. His charity does not take 
the form of indiscriminate giving, but he gives 
liberally to organizations of various kinds. His 
name on the stationery of a charitable organ- 
ization is generally looked upon as a guarantee 
of the worthiness of its object. But in spite of 
his good intentions, in spite of his personal prob- 
ity, he, too, is a supporter of predatory interests. 
His enmity to graft is only for the lesser forms, 
the forms that are frowned upon by law. He 
has waged many a battle against wrong meth- 
ods of taking money out of the public treasury, 
but he is a staunch upholder of methods just as 
morally wrong of getting it in. The most iniqui- 
tous of these methods, the protective tariff, is 
something that he is ready to defend even when 
doing so requires him to support a creature of 
the boss in preference to a free-trade opponent. 
Thus, through mere lack of knowledge and in 
spite of honesty and good intentions, he, too, is 
a potent factor in keeping the poor in a condition 
that makes them welcome the gifts of the political 
boss. 

The existing system is not only bad for the 
man it impoverishes; the man it enriches has no 
good cause to feel kindly toward it either. It 
may be better to be rich than to be poor, but it 
would be better still to live under conditions 
from which all danger of poverty has been elim- 
inated. Any man would be much better off in a 
state of society wherein all have equal opportuni- 
ties to earn their living than to have millions in 
a state, like the existing one, where their pos- 
session usually involves worry and trouble, and 
their loss a fall into the hell of poverty. 

So the best use a millionaire can make of his 
wealth, for himself as well as for his fellows, is 
to devote it to securing equality of opportunity. 

In the first place, the man who wants to work 
must get a job. Jobs are exclusively controlled 
by a part of the population only. After enough 
men have been given jobs to supply all the wants 
of those in control and to supply sustenance for 
the workers and their families, the rest are al- 
lowed the choice of begging, stealing or starving. 
This is not because there are no jobs left. As 
long as a single human want that labor can sup- 
ply is left unsupplied, there is somewhere a job 
unfilled. 

When there are men, women and children suf- 
fering for want of food in a country like this, with 
sufficient natural resources to produce food for 
the world, then somewhere within it there must 
be food-producing jobs which have not been 
filled. 

When people are forced to crowd into tene- 
ments in cities containing large tracts of vacant 
land, then there must be some house-producing 
jobs left unfilled. 

When many lack sufficient clothing, then cloth- 
ing material producing jobs are going to waste 
somewhere. In the same way we may know that 
there are jobs needing workers in all lines of in- 
dustry. 

But to fill these jobs requires access to land. 
The man who wants to produce food for his own 
use and also for other producers with whom he 
wishes to exchange, must have land on which to 
raise it. 

The man who wants to build a house for him- 
self and houses for those who want to give him 
food and other necessities in exchange, must have 
land first of all. 

The man who wants to make clothes for him- 
self and for others needs not only a place on 
earth on which to work, but a lot of material 
which can only be produced from the earth. 


So, through the whole list of industries there 
are needed locations on earth to work and pro- 
ducts of the earth to work with. This puts the 
control of all jobs, primarily, in the hands of 
those who control access to the earth. Existing 
laws make it in many cases more to the interest 
of these people to keep workers out of jobs than 
to let them work. That tells the story of how 
men who wish to work are prevented from doing 
so. 

The remedy is to remove the obstacle. Let the 
laws that now make it to the interest of land- 
owners to hold land out of use be changed so 
that they will lose instead of profit by obstruct- 
ing industry. A change in tax laws that will pro- 
vide for the raising of all public revenue through 
a single tax on land values will do the work. 
That will be the means of abolishing the “great 
primary wrong that robs men of their birthright.” 

To illustrate: I own an eleven-acre tract of 
land in West Philadelphia. I paid $30,000 for it 
some years ago. I recently refused an offer of 
$120,000. I believe that it is worth more than 
that now, and will still further increase in value. 
Now, why did the party whose $120,000 offer I 
refused want to give me that money? Because he 
was so anxious to employ builders to put up 
houses on that land that he preferred that privi- 
lege to having that sum in bank. Why did I 
refuse it? Because I am sure that in a short 
time someone will be even more anxious than 
that to build and will offer me more. Then per- 
haps I will graciously step aside and let the build- 
ing proceed. While I am engaged in obstructing 
industry in this way, thousands of other land- 
owners in Philadelphia and elsewhere are doing 
the same thing. While we are doing this, men 
are walking the streets looking in vain for work, 
who might be employed in building on this land 
or in producing building material or making build- 
ing tools or producing food, clothing, fuel and 
other things for the builders to use. 

Why won’t I and the other vacant landowners 
improve the land ourselves? Because the State 
will punish us if we do. If I should hire a lot 
of men to build on my land, the assessor would 
swoop down on me and raise my taxes. The 
more men I would employ, the better the im- 
provements I would put on the land, the higher 
the assessor would tax me. So I prefer to wait 
until someone else wants to build badly enough 
to pay my price and pay the assessor, too. The 
other landowners feel the same way. 

If instead of taxing houses, personal property 
and occupations, State and nation would order all 
public revenue raised by a single tax on land 
values, so that we landowners would have to pay 
something like the annual rental value of our 
vacant lands into the public treasury, there would 
be a different tale to tell. It would be to my ad- 
vantage, then, either to put my land to the most 
productive use for which it is fit, or let someone 
else do so, and I would be in no position to insist 
on a $120,000 payment from this someone else, 
either. 

My fellow obstructors of industry would be 
affected the same way. Then all these men who 
are tramping the streets would suddenly find 
their services in great demand and would be in 
a position not only to earn good wages, but to 
get them. On the other hand, I and the other 
vacant landowners could no longer draw profits 
we did not earn. 

To work to bring about this change in condi- 
tions is the one way a rich man may use his 
wealth so that it will be a means of bettering 
the condition of labor. There is no other way. 
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No better use of the page reserved for the 
San Francisco Labor Council could be suggested 
than the extension of a cordial welcome to Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. While Mr. Gompers is by no 
means a stranger to this western shore, he comes 
to California to deliver the Labor Day address 
at Shell Mound Park after the parade next Mon- 
day. 

Included in Mr. Gompers’ itinerary are the 
principal cities of this State. He will expound 
the doctrine of advancement as enunciated by 
the trade union. 

Few men have been more in the public eye 
during recent years than the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. His position has 
made him easily the subject of attack. The walk- 
ing delegates of anti-union organiza- 
tions have endeavored to hold him up 
to ridicule. They have laid plots and 
levied intimations—all to no avail. 
Today Samuel Gompers stands where 
he has always stood, in the foremost 
rank of trade unionists, with ability 
and integrity unquestioned. 

A writer in the New York “Even- 
ing Post” recently stated of Samuel 
Gompers: 

“Tf I had first seen Mr. Gompers in 
some group of distinguished men, and 
had not known who he was, I think 
I should have guessed him for a col- 
lege president. He is short, heavy 
built, and there is a sort of rigid erect- 
ness about him which you see in many 
professors who have consciously 
avoided a stoop. His head is massive, 
his long grayish hair brushed austere- 
ly back from his temples. His spec- 
tacled eyes are keen, but friendly; his 
lips thin, precise. William Hard once 
said of him that he went out on a new 
idea as cautiously as an elephant go- 
ing over a new bridge. His talk con- 
veys the same impression that he is 
testing every phrase before he utters 
it, to see if it will bear his weight.” 

Samuel Gompers was born in Spital- 
fields, London, England, on January 
27, 1850. His parents were natives of 
Holland. At the age of ten years and 
three months he began work in a cigar 
factory, having selected the trade of 
cigar making as a means of earning 
his livelihood. This was not the first 
time, though, he had gone to work, 
for he had worked several months in 
a shoe factory before this, but this is 
when 
he be- 


as a cigar maker 
and unionist. 

In 1863, accom- 
panied by his pa- 
rents, he came to 
this country and 
settled in New 
York City. He 
had been in 
America a _ little 
more than a year 
when the Cigar 
Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union was 
formed, and there 
being no age re- 
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gan his life work 


quirements or limitations, he became a member. 
Although the organization now numbers more 
than 40,000, and each member counts his mem- 
bership in numerical order, Mr. Gompers’ mem- 
bership dues card is No. 1, a fact of which he is 
very proud. Samuel attended school from his 
sixth to his tenth year, when he was apprenticed 
to a shoe maker; but, disliking the work, he 
learned the trade of his father, and- while working 
as a cigar maker he attended evening school for 
four years. 

This appears to have been the extent of his 
instruction in any school. He came to the 
United States when thirteen years old, settled in 
New York City, and in time became a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States. His present 
home is in Washington, D. C., but he maintains 
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his citizenship in New York City and votes there 

The tracts and pamphlets issued by the Anti- 
Slavery Society were his “first helpful reading,” 
he says. Later he read “Dickens, Thackeray, 
Burns, Shelley, Hood and Shakespeare with pro- 
fit,’ and thereafter histcry and books on eco- 
nomics. 

As a labor leader, Mr. Gompers became one 
of the most influential in America and was in 
great demand as a speaker and adviser on labor 
troubles and problems for the various local and 
national unions, which in reality had no official 
parent organization. 

A call was issued in 1881 by trade unionists 
from Chicago and the east, calling for a meeting 
in Terra Haute, Ind., in September. Mr. Gom- 


pers was among 
the sixty dele- 
gates who attend- 
ed. At this meet- 
ing a general call 
was issued to all 
labor — organiza- 
tions of the coun- | 
try to meet in|” 
Pittsburg, Pa., on|” 
November 15, 
1881. More than 
one hundred and 
fifty delegates 
were present. 
This meeting 
elected him first 
pec JOHN A. KELLY, 
presi- President Labor Council. 
dent 

and later chairman of the legislative 
committee. 

In 1882 he was elected president of 
the body, then styled the Federation 
of Organized Trade and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Can- 
ada. At the meeting of this body in 
Columbus in 1886, a new similar or- 
ganization was also in session. Com- 
mittees were appointed to confer with 
each other from the two meetings, 
with the result that on the third day’s 
meeting of the two bodies they joined 
hands and formed the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, electing Mr. Gomp- 
ers president by a unanimous vote. 

He has filled the office of president 
of the American Federation of Labor 
with credit and benefit to organized 


labor ever since, with the exception 
of the year 1894, when an antagonistic 
element succeeded in unseating him 
temporarily. The convention of 1895 
re-elected him by acclamation and has 
done so year after year since. 

There is no man in the labor move- 
ment of the world today more highly 
honored, respected and loved by his 
followers and constituents than is 
Samuel Gompers. At the Norfolk 
(Va.), convention in 1907, when the 
delegates heard from other members 
of the executive council and others 
how a trap was set for him and how 
detectives of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation endeavored to get him for a 
consideration ($7000 a year) to sell 
out the labor movement, they cheered 
him to the echo for several minutes 
and thereafter raised his salary from 
$3000 to $5000 per year. 

When President Gompers first assumed charge 
of the American Federation of Labor as president 
in 1881, it had ten national unions, with an aggre- 
gate membership of about 100,000. These and but 
ten central labor unions were represented, while 
at the Denver convention last November the rep- 
resentation approximately was 2,200,000 members 
of labor unions, divided as follows: National and 
international unions, 117; State branches, 37; de- 
partments, 1; city central bodies, 579; local trade 
and federal unions, 612; a total of 1346. 

To Samuel Gompers the west extends the right 
hand of greeting. As orator of San Francisco’s 
Labor Day exercises he will be welcomed by the 
hosts of labor who believe in the cause he so ably 
represents, and who wish him long life. 
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voted upon on October 10th is one relating to 
Workmen’s Compensation, known as Amendment 
No. 32 (No. 10 on the ballot), which reads as 
follows: 

“Article XX is hereby amended by adding a 
new section to be numbered Section 21, and to 
read as follows: 

“Section 21. The Legislature may by appro- 
priate legislation create and enforce a liability 
on the part of all employers to compensate their 
employees for any injury incurred by the said 
employees in the course of their employment, 
irrespective of the fault of either party. The 
Legislature may provide for the settlement of any 
disputes arising under the legislation contem- 
plated by this section, by arbitration, or by an in- 
dustrial accident board, by the courts, or by 
either, any or all of these agencies, anything in 
this constitution to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

The words “irrespective of the fault of either 
party,” contain the gist of the whole matter. 
Briefly, it is proposed to supersede the former 
system of Employers’ Liability, under which dam- 
ages were awarded only upon proof of fault on 
the part of the employer, by a system under 
which damages shall be awarded the injured em- 
ployee upon proof of injury, irrespective of fault 
on the part of either employer or employee. 

The pending amendment is based upon the 
assumption of inevitable accident, or trade “risk,” 
an assumption that is amply borne out by the 
facts. The injustice of compelling the injured 
workman to bear the whole burden, unless he 
can prove that the employer was personally re- 
sponsible, is now generally recognized. The 
Workmen’s Compensation amendment will en- 
able the Legislature to enact legislation under 
which the workman will be assured compensation, 
the expense of which will be laid upon the given 
industry and ultimately upon the consumers, i. e., 
the public. By this means the misfortune of the 
workman and his dependents will be immediately 
relieved, while the cost to the individual employ- 
er and consumer will be infinitesimal. 

There is nothing new or experimental in this 
proposal. On the contrary, it is directly in line 
with the whole trend of legislation on the sub- 
ject, both in the United States and throughout 
the world. Generally speaking, the recent enact- 
ments have had a two-fold object, that of modify- 
ing the existing Employers’ Liability laws, and 
of establishing a Compensation system entirely 
apart from all question of fault. The Roseberry 
law, enacted by the last session of the California 
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Legislature, and now in effect, may be cited as an 
example of the general tendency throughout the 
United States. That law completely abolishes 
the old defenses of “fellow-servant” and “as- 
sumption of risk,’ and modifies the defense of 
“contributory negligence” into the form of “com- 
parative negligence,” leaving the courts to decide 
which of the parties, employer or employee, con- 
tributed the larger degree of negligence, and to 
increase or reduce damages accordingly. It is 
hoped that these changes will greatly facilitate 
the course of justice by removing those forms of 
defense which in the past have operated against 
the injured workman in a large proportion of 
cases. 

In addition, the Roseberry law creates a system 
of Workmen’s Compensation, which may _ be 
adopted as the alternative of the Liability fea- 
ture. In brief, the law creates an Industrial 
Accident Board. Employers may notify the 
Board that they wish to come under the Compen- 
sation feature of the law, which notification binds 
them for a year, and may be renewed. The em- 
ployee comes under the provisions of the Com- 
pensation feature unless he shall notify his em- 
ployer that he prefers to take his chances with 
the Liability feature of the law. Both employers 
and employees must make notification of their 
preference before an accident occurs. All classes 
of employers and employees are included, public 
as well as private. The findings of the Board 
may be reviewed by the courts. 

Thus, the Roseberry law applies the principle 
of “trade risk” so far as this may be done under 
the present limitations of the State constitution. 
The purpose of the pending amendment is to en- 
able the Legislature to make the Compensation 
system obligatory, instead of optional, as at 
present. 

In all, nine States have already enacted Work- 
men’s Compensation laws, namely, California, 
Kansas, Maryland, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. The States of Illinois, Minnesota and 
Ohio have appointed commissions to prepare bills 
on the subject. Thus we see that, in respect to 
both Liability and Compensation features, the 
law of California is in keeping with prevailing 
sentiment and practice. 

Looking abroad, we find the tendency in the 
direction of Compensation, as distinguished from 
Liability legislation, even more pronounced than 
at home. No less than twenty-two foreign coun- 
tries, including all the leading industrial nations 
of Europe, have adopted the Compensation sys- 
tem. An important feature of most of these laws 
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is that they accept fully the doctrine of “trade 
risk.” In general, the only condition of compen- 
sation is that the accident must have a direct 
connection with the employment, or, as the Aus- 
trian law designates it, there must be a “causal 
connection” between the accident and the employ- 
ment. Accidents purposely caused are the only 
class of accidents not compensated, but these are 
granted compensation if the injury terminates in 
death. Concerning the efficiency of the new sys- 
tem, it is stated upon the very best authority that 
no country having once adopted a Compensation 
or Insurance system has ever returned to the 
Liability system. 

Considered from the standpoint of simple jus- 
tice and humanity, there does not seem to be any 
room to doubt the attitude of the people upon 
the Workmen’s Compensation amendment. Of 
course, there is opposition to the amendment. 
Just as, according to the old saying, there are 
those who would dispute the axioms of geometry 
if their personal interests could be subserved 
thereby, so there are those who dispute the jus- 
tice of the proposed amendment upon purely sel- 
fish and obviously short-sighted grounds. 

It only remains to examine these objections, 
thus exposing their unsoundness, and confirming 
our judgment in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. A. McGregor, manager of the Union 
Iron Works of San Francisco, in a recent dis- 
cussion of the subject in the Commonwealth 
Club of that city, cited the following “examples 
of injustice” to employers in respect to the kinds 
of accidents for which compensation would be 
payable under the new plan: 

1. Take the case of a telegraph messenger, 
whose duty it is to deliver telegrams. He jumps 
on the tail of a wagon or on the step of a street 
car, and, without looking, as suddenly jumps off, 
is run over by a passing vehicle and injured. 

2. A driver or truckman driving along is run 
into by another team, or trolley car, and is seri- 
ously injured. 

3. A collector, known to have money in his 
possession, or a cashier in an office or bank is 
held up and shot by a robber. 

4. The victims insofar as were em- 
ployees, of such a calamity as the blowing up of 
the “Times” building in Los Angeles. 

It is apparent at a glance that these “exam- 
ples of injustice” are not only purely hypo- 
thetical, but purely, even absurdly, imaginary. 
They have nothing to do with the case. No one 
of these suppositious accidents can be regarded 
as an “industrial accident,” in the ordinary sénse 
of the term. It is almost certain that should a 
case of the kind cited by Mr. McGregor be 
brought before a tribunal organized under any 
Workmen’s Compensation iaw, it would be 
thrown out upon the ground that the accident 
did not ‘arise out of and in the course of em- 
ployment.” y 

As already stated, the principle of all Work- 
men's Compensation laws is that the given acci- 
dent, to be entitled to compensation, must have 


they 


a “causal connection” with the employment; it 
and in the course of” the 
Accidents resulting from acts not 
clearly connected with the employment are not 
entitled to compensation. 

Following the decisions in all such decisions, 
the telegraph messenger referred to by Mr. Mc- 
Gregor,. in order to secure compensation, would 
be compelled to show that his act in jumping on 
the wagon or street-car was a necessary, or let 
us say, natural incident of his business. Similar- 
ly, the other “examples of injustice” would have. 


must “arise out of 


employment. 
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For instance, 
were the victims of the “Times” explasion killed 
“in the course of their employment?” Are we to 
understand that henceforth dynamite explosions 
must be regarded as among the risks of the 
printing trade? These questions convey their 
own answers. 

Another question, equally pertinent but not 
quite so easily answered, is that concerning the 
motive behind the apparent attempt to connect 
the “Times” explosion with the proposed amend- 
ment. It would appear that the latter might very. 
well be left to discussion upon its own merits, 
without involving it in the views or prejudices 
growing out of an entirely different subject. 

Mr. McGregor admits that the cases he has 
cited may be regarded as “extreme.” They are 
more than that; they are for the most part en- 
tirely irrelevant and outside any reasonable dis- 
cussion concerning the merits of the act. 

“In these instances,’ says Mr. McGregor, “as 
well as innumerable others that will readily sug- 
gest themselves to your minds, the innocent em- 
ployer is to be held liable and required to com- 
pensate his employee for loss in wages.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. McGregor has not 
cited at least one of the “innumerable other” 
cases which, presumably, suggested themselves 
to his own mind. In such matters it is unsafe 
to leave everything to the understanding. Mr. 
McGregor might have cited an “example of in- 
justice” in the case of an accident occurring in 
a ship yard, foundry, machine shop or like place. 
Many of the “innumerable” accidents to which 
Mr. McGregor so vaguely refers undoubtedly 
occur in such places. Why not produce a con- 
crete “example of injustice” in the case of a 
molder, machinist or boiler maker? Surely there 
are just as many accidents among those classes 
of labor as among messenger boys, 
collectors and cashiers. 

If we are to understand that the cases cited 
by Mr. McGregor are typical of the class of 
accidents coming under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws, it remains to be said that such 
cases, even should they be regarded as “indus- 
trial accidents,” constitute an insignificant pro- 
portion of all such accidents. 

It is authoritatively estimated that 2,000,000 
workers are injured annually in the United States, 
of whom 35,000 die as a result of their injuries. 
How many messenger boys are hurt by jumping 
off street-cars, how many teamsters are injured, 
how many cashiers are murdered, how many 
printers are killed by dynamite explosions? It 
is safe to say that the proportion is no more 
than 1 in 1000. 

In a word, any argument against the proposed 
plan must show that it will produce injustice 
in at least a fair proportion of cases. To say 
that the plan will prove unjust in one case out 
of a thousand is to reverse the ordinary process 
of reasoning; it is to say that the exception dis- 
proves the rule. 

The Workmen’s Compensation law is designed, 
not to afford relief in cases of murder or other 
accident of chance or circumstances, but to com- 
pensate the victims of those accidents “arising 
out of and in the course of” employment. The 
only real danger of injustice lies in the habit of 
judicial bodies in construing the terms of law 
adversely to the interests of the complainant in 
such cases. 


teamsters, 


The proposed amendment is merely permis- 
sive and not mandatory. If adopted by the peo- 
ple on October 10th, it will permit the Legis- 
lature to proceed further along the line already 
laid down in the present Employers’ Liability 
law of California and in the laws of many other 
States and countries. Given this grant of power, 
the Legislature may enact such legislation as 
may be found just and practicable, taking for its 
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guide the numerous laws already and for many 
years in actual operation. 

There is nothing radical or experimental in 
the plan. On the contrary, it is old and well- 
tried. It is successful because founded upon 
justice and humanity. 

Though opposed originally by employers as 
unduly burdensome, the new policies are now 
accepted by them as fair and reasonable. No 
country that has made the change has receded 


from it. 
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A FICTITIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 
(Contributed by the American Economic League.) 

“Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland,” is the 
title of a book by Carl Lorenz recently issued. 
The author has been unfortunate enough to de- 
rive much of his alleged information from unre- 
liable sources. This is evident from the number 
of statements, apparently made in good faith, 
which any one with a personal knowledge of the 
facts will know to be incorrect. The book suf- 
fers furthermore from the evident fact that the 
author is unable or unwilling to understand the 
influence which led Johnson to devote so much 
of his life to trying to make the world a better 
place in which to live. 

Any one knowing about Johnson’s attempt to 
abolish the tariff on steel rails, of which he was 
a beneficiary, and about the fact that most of his 
fortune was sacrificed in his fight for more just 
conditions will readily see the unfairness of a 
statement like the following: 

“Being a selfish, rich man he would not quite 
emancipate himself from his riches, even in 
thought.” 

Even a man who knows nothing at all about 
Johnson but enough about political conditions to 
be aware how much easier it is to obtain political 
preferment by serving predatory interests than 
by serving the people must realize the ridiculous- 
ness of a statement like this: “He espoused the 
cause of the people because it would serve him 
as a ladder to climb into high office.” 

As a matter of fact there was hardly any office 
that the interests would not gladly have secured 
for Johnson at any time if he had been willing in 
return to betray the people. 

There is probably no man today prominent 
in the fight against special privilege who cannot 
obtain the powerful support of vested interests 
if he will but leave his cause. The author has 
clearly put the cart before the horse. Johnson’s 
sole object in seeking or taking office was to fur- 
ther the cause in which he was thoroughly inter- 
ested. He cared nothing whatever for the empty 
honors which come from merely occupying a 
high place without using the opportunities it 
gives for useful service. 

The book has many more mis-statements like 
those quoted. Readers of it with no previous 
knowledge of Tom L. Johnson cannot fail to 
imbibe more misinformation than knowledge re- 
garding him. It is not a biography, but a work 
of fiction, and poorly-written fiction at that. 

> 

“You remind me so much of my brother,” she 
said coyly as they sat in the parlor. “I’m awfully 
glad of that,” he answered gallantly. “I 
always admired your brother. In what way am 
I most like him?” “Well, Harry seems awfuily 
fond of me, yet he never offers to kiss me.” 
After that it was unnecessary for her to ring in 
any of her relatives. 

a 

Wilson has worn a serious look since his little 
daughter perched on his knee the other evening 
and asked: “Papa, was it a wise man who said, 
‘The good die young?’” “Yes,” he replied, 
suppose he must have been very wise.” “Well,” 
the child replied, after thinking it over for a time, 
“I'm not so much surprised about you, but I don’t 
see how mamma managed to get growed up.” 
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AN INVITATION 


Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 


old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
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COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 
SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Sept, 
Silver on Black. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


JOHN L. POLITO 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


2104 MARKET STREET 
PHONE MARKET 2247 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 
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To the Officers and Members of the Committee 
of Arrangements, Labor Day Celebration, 1911. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: Complying with your 
instructions, I, as Grand Marshal of the Labor 
Day parade, beg leave to submit to you the fol- 
lowing detail plan, covering the work assigned to 
me by your honorable body. 

It is, I assure you, a source of extreme pleas- 
ure for me to be able to convey to you the fact 
that at no time in the history of organized labor, 
in our city, has labor been so solidified and thor- 
oughly united on one purpose as it is today, i. e., 
the perpetuity of the labor movement. 

Animated with a desire to continue the good 
work in behalf of all of the people of our city 
and the plain people particularly, the thousands 
of toilers embracing every department of labor 
within the confines of our city are determined 
that the interests of this great city of ours must 
not be allowed to suffer through any want of 
loyalty on their part, and to that end desire to 
have the hearty co-operation of all who are will- 
ing to engage in the great work of further re- 
habilitating our city and making of it the peace- 
ful and progressive home characteristic of San 
Francisco generally. 

The unions and their members will hold their 
literary exercises and celebration in Shell Mound 
Park. The parade, which will precede the liter- 
ary exercises and celebration, will cover just 
enough territory to enable me to place all of 
the members in the parade and not unnecessarily 
tire them by marching. 

The judges’ stand will be located at the gore 
of Market and California streets, where the 
parade will be reviewed by the Grand Marshal 
and his aides. No cards or any other form of 
identification can be taken up until the union 
marching has passed by the reviewing stand. 
This is for the purpose of keeping the line of 
march free from congestion. The parade will 
consist of nine divisions, made up in the follow- 
ing manner, and occupying, up to the time of 
movement, resting places, to wit: 

The First Division will form on Valencia street, 
the union having the right of line right resting on 
the south line of Seventeenth and Valencia, and 
extending south on Valencia. ; 

The Second Division will form on Seventeenth 
street, the union having the right of line right 
resting on the east line of Seventeenth and Va- 
lencia. and extending east on Seventeenth 
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The Third Division will form on Seventeenth 
street, the union having the right of line right 
resting on the west line of Seventeenth and Va- 
lencia, and extending west on Seventeenth. 

The Fourth Division will form on Sixteenth 
street, the union having the right of line right 
resting on the east line of Valencia and Six- 
teenth, and extending east on Sixteenth. 

The Fifth Division will form on Sixteenth 
street, the union having the right of line right 
resting on the west line of Valencia and Six- 
teenth, and extending west on Sixteenth. 

The Sixth Division will form on Fifteenth 
street, the union having the right of line right 
resting on the east line of Valencia and Fifteenth 
and extending east on Fifteenth. 

The Seventh Division will form on Fifteenth 
street, the union having the right of line right 
resting on the west line of Fifteenth and Valen- 
cia, and extending west on Fifteenth. 

The Eighth Division will form on Fourteenth 
street, the union having the right of line right 
resting on the east line of Fourteenth and Valen- 
cia, and extending east on Fourteenth. 

The Ninth Division will form on Fourteenth 
street, the union having the right of line right 
resting on the west line of Fourteenth and Valen- 
cia, and extending west on Fourteenth. 

The parade will move promptly at nine o'clock 
from the south line of Seventeenth and Valencia, 
thence on Valencia to Market; Market to Van 
Ness avenue; Van Ness avenue on the west side 
to Turk street, countermarching on the east side 
of Van Ness avenue to Market street, Market 
street to the Ferry. 

All unions will march ten abreast. 

As the men in line disband, boats will be in 
Waiting at the Ferry depot to take the members 
to the celebration at Shell Mound Park. 

To the Officers of the Parade: 

Agreeable to instructions and the powers vested 
in me by your honorable body, I have appointed 
the following persons as Guards of Honor, aides 
to the Grand Marshal, and Division Marshals: 

Guard of Honor—John O’Connell, William C. 
Pugh, James Curran, Leo Michelson, Thomas 
Casserly, Alfred Steimer, William P. McCabe, 
John Morris, Thomas F. Finn, James McTiernan, 
Lawrence J. Flaherty, Thomas F. Lyons, William 
H. Urmy, Emil Muri, Kenneth McLeod, Michael 
Doyle, William Cole, John Bell, John Crane, 
Frank Bartholomew. 
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Friday, September 1, 1911. 


The 1911 Labor Day Parade in San Francisco 


Aides to Grand Marshal—John A. Kelly, John 
Coetield, John I. Nolan, Charles A. Nelson, 
Richard Hopkins, Nicholas Smith, Michael Casey, 
Frank C. MacDonald, W. R. Hagerty, John Mc- 
Laughlin, F. E. Maxwell, Joseph Duffy. 

Orator of the Day, Samuel Gompers, accom- 
panied by Andrew J. Gallagher and O. A. Tveit- 
moe, who, with the Judges, will ride in carriages 
immediately preceding the first division. 


First Division. 

lirst Division forms on Valencia street, the 
Horseshoers’ Union having the right of line, rest- 
ing on the south line of Seventeenth and Valen- 
cia, and extending south on Valencia street. 

Division Marshal—John J. Breslin; Aides— 
Harry Cantrowith, Samuel Tabach, Patrick 
O’Brien. Band. 

1—Horseshoers; 2—Grocery Clerks; 3—Glass 
Bottle Blowers; 4—Retail Shoe Clerks; 5—News- 
paper Carriers; 6—Broom Makers; Float; 7— 
Carriage and Wagon Workers; 8—Gardeners; 9— 
Box Makers and Sawyers; 10—Retail Delivery 
Drivers; 11—Coopers; 12—Sugar Workers; 12B— 
Waitresses; Float; 13—Laundry Workers; 14— 
3ootblacks; 15—Stable Employees; 16—Gas and 
Water Workers; 17—Ice Wagon Drivers; 18— 
Barbers; 19—Cigar Makers; 20—Garment Cut- 
ters; 21—Pavers and Rammermen; 22—Milk 
Wagon Drivers; 23—Moving Picture Operators; 
24—Janitors. 

Second Division. 

Second Division forms on Seventeenth street, 
the Plasterers’ Union having the right of line, 
resting on the east line of Seventeenth and Va- 
lencia, extending east on Seventeenth. 

Division Marshal—William Simpson; Aides— 
Thomas Doyle, John Lally. 

1—Golden Gate Lodge of Plasterers; 2—La- 
borers’ Protective and Benevolent Association 
(Hod Carriers); 3—Bricklayers; 4—Cement 
Workers; 5—Building Trades Teamsters; 6— 
Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters; 7—Stone Trades; 
8—Marble Cutters and Finishers; 9—Journeymen 
Stone Cutters; 10—Granite Cutters; 11—Marble 
Cutters and Finishers’ Auxiliary; 12—Casters and 
Modelers. 

Third Division. 

City Front Federation—Forms on Seventeenth 
street. Union having right of line, viz. Riggers 
and Stevedores, resting on the west line of Sev- 
enteenth and Valencia streets, extends west on 
Seventeenth. 

Marshal—Thos. F. Bryant; Aides—E. F. Lively, 
H. Huntsman, Patrick Flynn, I. N. Hylen, John 
Mahoney. 

1—Riggers and Stevedores; 2—Pile Drivers; 
3—Teamsters No. 85; 4—Shipwrights and Caulk- 
ers. 

Fourth Division. 

Forms on Sixteenth street. Union having right 
of line, viz., Carpenters No. 22, resting on the 
east line of Valencia and Sixteenth streets, ex- 
tending east on Sixteenth. 

Marshal—Jno. T. Burns; Aides—Chas. McColm, 
Fred Tewster. 

1—Carpenters No. 22; 2—Carpenters No. 304; 
3—Carpenters No. 483; 4—Carpenters No. 616; 
5—Carpenters No. 95; 6—Carpenters No. 423; 7— 
Carpenters No. 766; 8—Carpenters No. 1082; 9— 
Carpenters No. 422; 10 Carpenters No. 1640; 11— 
Carpenters No. 1913; 12—Carpenters Amalga- 
mated, Branches 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5; 13—Wood Car- 
vers and Modelers; 14—Lumber Clerks. 

Fifth Division. 

Iron Trades Council. Forms on Sixteenth 

street. Union having right of line, viz., Station- 
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_ary Firemen, resting on the west line of Valencia 


and Sixteenth, extending west on Sixteenth. 
Marshal—John O. Walsh; Aides—Geo. Sande- 
man, Dominic Kane, E. A. Brown. 
1—Stationary Firemen; 2—Boiler Makers No. 
25, No. 205, No. 410; 3—Machinists, including 
Machine Hands and Golden West Lodge No. 1 
(Machinists’ Apprentices); 4—Blacksmiths and 
Helpers; 5—Pattern Makers’ Association; 6— 
Molders; 7—Foundry Employees; 8—Steam Fit- 


ters. ; suiyhte 
Sixth Division. 


Forms on Fifteenth street. Union having right 
of line, viz., Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
resting on the east line of Valencia and Fifteenth, 
extending east on Fifteenth street. 

Marshal—Richard Smith; Aides—Wm. Ham- 
bridge, Wm. F. Dwyer. 

1—Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 2— 
Housesmiths and Architectural Iron Workers; 
3—Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters; 4—Steam 
Fitters and Sprinklers’ Helpers; 5—Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers; 6—Sheet Metal Workers; 7— 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Apprentices; 
8—Elevator Constructors; 9—Heat, Frost, Gen- 
eral Insulators and Asbestos Workers; 10—Brass 
and Chandelier Workers; 11—Hoisting Engineers; 
12—Steam Engineers; 13—Longshore Lumber- 
men’s Protective Association; 14—United Labor- 


ers. Baty 
Seventh Division. 


Electrical Workers. Forms on Fifteenth street. 
Union having right of line, viz., Electrical Work- 
ers No. 6, resting on west line of Fifteenth and 
Valencia, extending west on Fifteenth. 

Marshal—Edw. Ford; Aides—Al Elkins, Con 
Deasy, C. A. McConaughy. 

1—Electrical Workers No. 6; 2—Electrical 
Workers No. 537; 3—Electrical Workers No. 404; 
4—Electrical Workers No. 633; 5—Electrical 
Workers No. 151. 

Eighth Division. 

Allied Printing Trades. Forms on Fourteenth 
street. Union having right of line, viz., Typo- 
graphical Union, resting on east line of Four- 
teenth and Valencia, extending east on Four- 
teenth. 

Marshal—Thos. Garrity; Aides—Chas. Rade- 
bold, Walter Johnson. 

1—Typographical; 2—Bindery Women (in 
Carryall); 3—Bookbinders; 4--Stereotypers; 5— 
Pressmen; 6—Webb Pressmen; 7—Mailers. 

Ninth Division. 

District Council of Painters. Forms on Four- 
teenth street. Union having right of line, viz., 
Painters No. 19, resting on the west line of Four- 
teenth and Valencia, extending west on Four- 
teenth. 

Marshal—Jno. J. Conlon; Aides—A. E. Smith, 
Wm. Wolff, Timothy Lynch. 

1—Painters’ Union; 2—Painters’ Auxiliary; 3— 
Carriage and Auto Painters; 4—Varnishers and 
Polishers; 5—Sign and Pictorial Painters; 6— 
United Glass Workers; 7—Carpet Mechanics; 8— 
Window Shade Workers; 9—Furniture Handlers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. H. McCARTHY, Grand Marshal. 
ee 
ANOTHER NEW SCHEME. 

Hermann Maslin, a young German Socialist, has 
come to Denver to teach a new economic reform, 
which he believes will result in the absorption of 
labor unions and all similar organizations. The 
organization is to be known as the Workers’ Wel- 
fare League. Of course he is decidedly opposed to 
the present methods of conducting labor unions 
and will attempt to secure converts for his ideal- 
istic idealism. It is proposed in the formation of 
this new panacea to eliminate the charges for 
initiation and dues to a very great extent. He 
designates initiation fees and dues as “a tariff 
on being allowed to work and as rotteness in 
the unions.” 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF EDUCATION. 
By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
President of the University of California. 
I repudiate the idea that the children of 
laboring men should be differently educated 
from other people’s children. Advising labor- 
ing people to give their children industrial 
education, simply because they are the chil- 
dren of laboring people, is most un-American. 
The manner and subjects of a child’s educa- 
tion should be determined by its aptitudes, 
and not by the occupation of its parents. It 
is all too common to hear it said that an in- 
dustrial education is good enough for the chil- 

dren of laboring men. 

Industrial education is good, and so is liber- 
al education; the mixture of the two is best. 

But any education will perforce lean either 
to the one side or the other. That leaning 
should be determined, as I have already said, 
by the aptitudes of the pupil concerned. 

Children of laboring men should have an op- 
portunity and should be encouraged to pursue 
studies in philosophy, history, language, when 
their abilities turn that way. Those liberal 
studies tend toward giving flexibility of mind 
and range of thought, and therefore toward 
intellectual leadership. No single class of so- 
ciety should have a monopoly thereof. 

Those who recommend the laboring man to 
send his children only to industrial schools in 
order that he may labor with his hands alone 
are contemplating the building up of castes. 

There is no reason why a child is this free 
country should inherit the occupation of his 
father. 

The public system of education, from the 
grade schools up to the university, is intended 
to run a shaft straight across the stratifying 
tendencies of society and break up the strata. 

Any bright boy today, in States that main- 
tain State universities, can, if he has the will 
power for it, go through to the top and win 
himself leadership in science or literature, or 
in one of the professions, or in knowledge of 
human affairs as represented in sociology, gov- 
ernment and history. The way is perfectly 
free and open; especially is it so here in Cali- 
fornia, where boys can so easily earn enough 
of a living to make their way through college. 

American society will never settle down into 
stratifications by caste as long as we have a 
free public-school system, and as long as all 
classes of our people make use for their chil- 
dren of all parts and capacities of it. 


GARMENT WORKERS SIGNING UP. 

Miss Margaret C. Daley, member of the execu- 
tive board of the International Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, arrived in the city about a fortnight 
ago from New York, headquarters of the organi- 
zation. She has been engaged the past few days 
in signing contracts with firms employing mem- 
bers of her craft. Miss Daley has met with very 
courteous treatment from the bosses and has 
succeeded in signing new contracts with every 
firm in the city. 

The garment workers report that the entire 
organization is at work and conditions are fair 
for the future. As this union works only upon 
label goods it shows that organized labor is pa- 
tronizing the emblem of the workers to a marked 
degree. The union has over 450 members.—Los 
Angeles “Citizen.” 

—_————_ @__ 

“Gracious!” cried the minister, when the young 
mother had told him she wanted her baby bap- 
tized Jane Dell Emily Nora Eliza Maria Frances 
Sarah, “why do you want to afflict the poor child 
with a string of names like that?” “You wouldn’t 
ask, sir,” replied the mother, “if you knew how 
sensitive and jealous her eight aunts are.” 
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Demand the Union Label 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES 


CALL UP 


Edward Barry Company 


When you want good Books, 
Badges or Buttons 
BADGES FOR LABOR DAY 
Strictly Union Bindery 


Phones er vs 205 Leidesdortff 


Home C 1093 


COHL BROS. 


UNION 
MADE 
HATS 


30 
KEARNY 
STREET 


NEXT TO CHRONICLE BLDG. 


BROWN & POWER STATIONERY CO, 


327-335 California Street 


We are the only house in San Francisco which carries a full 
line of Ledgers, Journal, Cash Books, Stenographers’ Note 
Books, Receipt Books, etc., that are made strictly under 
Union Conditions and carry the Union Label. 

Complete line of Stationery and Janitors’ Supplies. 


FOSTER & TEN BOSCH 
PRINTERS 


342 Howard Street SAN FRANCISCO 


Phones: Kearny 1727; Home J 1373 


Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


ESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 
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Some Aspects of Life Insurance 


By J. B. Huling. 


“For every man that the Lord made smart 
enough to help himself—he makes two who have 
to be helped.”—“Old Gorgon Graham.” 


A friend has sent me several copies of the 
“Labor Clarion” containing reference to life in- 
surance matters, one published article being 
headed “Why Fraternal Insurance Fails.” As 
this friend was recommended by me to take in- 
surance in a society of the class there reflected 
on, and he has not the experience in it nor the 
opportunity for study and participation enjoyed 
by me, naturally he was a little unsettled in his 
mind by the confident and seemingly authoritative 
declarations of the writer, and asks me for a 
statement why I believe in the system I intro- 
duced to him. The courtesy of the editor per- 
mits me to express myself here. 

I have been a member of one fraternal bene- 
ficiary order over twenty-five years, and mean- 
time have joined six more, and retained my con- 
nection steadily with all. Before this I had a 
policy in a legal-reserve company (which was 
prominent and established by one of the best 
actuaries of his time, but only lately has narrow- 
ly escaped receivership), and this policy I paid 
on for a year or so, when I could not accumulate 
the sum of each quarter’s premium, and cut the 
face of the policy in two. 

Then I went on for a year or more, and had 
the same trouble about accumulating, when I 
lapsed, losing all I had paid in, because in such 
organizations there is no paid-up or cash-sur- 
render values until a policy has been in force 
two years. 

With a growing family to provide for, I said 
I would protect them in some way, and so sought 
a method whereby I could pay small and often, 
which I found in the lodge-plan insurance, and 
no organization I have come in personal contact 
with so far has not only paid every liability 
promptly as it accrued, but has steadily improved 
in business methods and numerical and financial 
strength. 

I have held a number of offices in each organ- 
ization, mostly subordinate, and at present am 
a local treasurer. To qualify myself in my du- 
ties, I have studied many books, reports, proceed- 
ings, legal works, statistics, etc. 

Everything I have learned has but served to 
strengthen me in my idea that there is no real 
protection now available for the average man’s 


family except through the fraternal beneficiary 
system. 

Besides this, protection of the family is not the 
only derivable benefit in membership, for others 
are countless, especially to the man who attends 
regularly and honestly sets out to fulfill his pre- 
scribed duties. 

The caption of the article I have mentioned 
above is obviously inconclusive. There are so 
many purposes of organization in human affairs, 
and so many chances for some plans not to work 
out precisely as at first calculated, that when one 
undertakes to specify the “failure” of an under- 
taking, he should do so clearly, and not leave it 
to be inferred, and then tail on with a lot of 
references that may or may not be germane to 
his idea. Really, nothing is a failure while there 
is disposition and a chance to try again. 

That there have been multitudes of failures in 
the operation of lodge-plan insurance bodies I 
should be the last to deny or attempt to cover 
up, and I should say in innumerable instances 
that the failures were deserved and really con- 
duced to the stability and perpetuity of the sys- 
tem. 

In the idea of the writer the fact that it was 
a long time before it was admitted that fraternal 
insurance bodies were not collecting as much 
money as they should to perpetuate themselves 
under existing theories of life insurance, and the 


added fact that they have been skeptical in taking 


for granted the infallibility of systems already 
years in vogue, but have been inclined to make 
new and more thorough data for operation— 
these already determine that the entire system is 
a failure, and a mournful article is built up on this 
conclusion. 

It is calculated that since the establishment of 
the first lodge-plan insurance society there have 
been paid to widows and other beneficiaries over 
eighteen hundred millions of dollars, and these 
payments are still going on at the rate of around 
a hundred million a year. In addition to this 
there have been paid many more millions to 
living members in the way of relief for sickness 
and other forms of distress. Then all this money 
is of small value in comparison with the benefit 
to humanity in the spread of the altruistic idea 
and its substantial demonstration of merit for all 
future time. 

It simply is imperative that human beings have 
more consideration for the welfare of others, 
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especially those whose existence they are re- 
sponsible for, else the day of “dog eat dog” is 
not far remote. 

All forms of organizations that further this 
idea are in importance in modern life second 
only to those that foster religious ideas. 

In fact, I consider the lodge idea itself to be 
the natural inclination of man for duties of re- 
ligion freed from priestcraft and sacerdotalism. 

When it is declared that “fraternal insurance 
fails,” it is with a deliberate ignoring of what it 
has tried to do, and what it has succeeded in 
doing, whether beneficial to general society or 
not. Lodge-plan insurance societies have been 
in continual existence in other countries for much 
over a hundred years, and nobody there looks 
upon them as failures. They had their vicissi- 
tudes there, and overcame them, as will be re- 
peated in the case of our American bodies. 

No conditions specified in the article under 
discussion are unknown and without considera- 
tion by leaders in fraternal societies. That they 
are alive and alert and still have the confidence 
of the insuring masses cannot be told better than 
by a quotation of statistics from a recent issue 
of “The Fraternal Monitor”: 

“At the close of 1900 the societies had a mem- 
bership of 3,457,186 carrying protection in the 
sum of $5,385,833,171. The new business written 
during the year amounted to $995,862,102. The 
total income was $58,664,246. The disbursements 
were as follows: Losses paid, $48,152,194; ex- 
penses, $5,637,444. 

“At the close of 1905 the membership had 
grown to 5,203,255; the insurance in force aggre- 
gated $6,836,045,693; the receipts for the year 
were $88,263,411; the losses paid were $65,620,319; 
the total disbursements were $76,768,424; the as- 
sets at the beginning of 1906 were $57,261,503; 
the liabilities were $2,074,542. During 1905, 913,- 
856 members were admitted and these took out 
protection aggregating $885,203,537. 

“At the beginning of this year the total bene- 
fit membership aggregated 7,047,753; the insur- 
ance in force amounted to $8,595,911,685; there 
were 1,125,178 members admitted during the year, 
and the insurance written aggregated $1,131,545,- 
603; the total income was $116,729,219 and the 
total disbursements were $100,368,385. The total 
assets were $152,201,246. The liabilities, which 
include the legal reserve on the contracts of some 
of the societies, amounted to $15,405,842. The net 
increase in membership during the year was 
311,834; losses were paid amounting to $86,011,171. 

“From the above figures it will be observed 
that the assets increased from $22,737,174 at the 
beginning of 1901 to $57,261,503 in 1906, and to 
$152,201,246 in 1911. Such figures indicate fra- 
ternalism to be in anything but a decadent con- 
dition. Rather, it is evidencing a strength and 
vitality both gratifying to its members and ex- 
asperating to its enemies. 

“The increase of membership from 3,457,186 at 
the beginning of 1901 to 5,203,255 at the begin- 
ning of 1906, and 7,047,753 at the beginning of 
1911, shows that the people are more and more 
coming to an appreciation of the manner in which 
fraternalism can conserve their interests and pro- 
tect their dependents.” 

Views of lodge-plan insurance have been vari- 
ous among adherents, and of course have been 
anything but admiring from the promoters of the 
legal-reserve idea; but I believe it is admitted 
now more generally than ever that the former 
furnishes protection, while the latter provides 
investment. The expense of a policy of the 
cheapest form in an old-line company and. the 
provisions of paying premiums are such that few 
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men on the average wage can undertake to carry 
over $1000, and that thousands who try do not 
go far is so well known to students as to be 
notorious. 

In another article by the same writer than the 
one that has been mentioned, figures are given 
to show how reserve accumulates. When you 
pay a “premium” in a legal-reserve company, 
the payment is divided on the company’s books, 
one division creating and maintaining the re- 
serve. By the computations of this system, every 
man entering has an expectancy of life accord- 
ing to his age, and the charges to him have this 
for a basis. 

As I look at it, the entrant begins at once to 
insure himself for this reserve and its accumu- 
lations to the end of the expectancy period will 
equal the face of the policy, and meantime he 
pays management and mortality costs too. When 
you borrow on a policy, you get only your own 
money and pay interest on it, for the loan value 
is decided by the amount of reserve. All pay- 
ments of premiums are in advance, and none are 
less frequent (except in industrials) than quar- 
terly. 

If you insured on January lst, and paid for the 
first three months, and died the next day, the 
premium for the entire year would be deducted 
on settlement. The temptation to borrow on an 
old-line policy is greater as the reserve grows, 
and the fact that the average man does not have 
large sums at any one time makes it so difficult 
to repay a policy loan that nearly 90 per cent 
lapse in consequence. Then being with no in- 
surance, what have you had meantime more than 
you would have had in a fraternal insurance so- 
ciety where there is no reserve or loan value 
to a certificate? 

When you are insured in a lodge, you know 
somebody else with a common purpose who has 
an interest in you and your welfare. If you are 
sick or your family is in distress, you have com- 
fort and assistance according to circumstances, 
and your protection is maintained at the same 
time. 

Who cares for you or your family in distress if 
you have a policy in an old-line company? 

You make small payments in a lodge that are 
within your means, and all the attendant condi- 
tions are such that you are less likely to let go 
of your insurance. 

That some fraternal-insuring bodies have not 
been as business-like as they should be, and at 
present are slower than others in paying losses, 
is the worst that can be truly said now of the 
statements in the article intimating that the whole 
system is already a failure. But yesterday was 
paid to a widow three thousand dollars benefit 
on her husband dead three weeks, and this in 
a society specifically condemned by the writer, 
the papers in the case having to go two thousand 
miles meantime. x 

While some fraternal societies have been put 
in the hands of a receiver, there certainly is none 
of any prominence approaching that status at 
this writing. 

Coupling the failed assessment insurance com- 
panies of two generations with a criticism of 
fraternal beneficiary societies of the present day 
is not a credit to any intelligent worker in the 
insurance field, for that they are not and never 
were in the same class is too well known. 

The motives of organization were not the same, 
and many of them tried the same methods of 
collection as are now employed by the best 
established old-line companies, but had poorer 
business management. System alone will not 
guarantee permanence nor produce failure. In- 
dubitable statistics show that there exist today 
much less than 10 per cent of the legal-reserve 
companies that have been in existence at one 
time or another. 
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Paying in a fraternal society has been com- 
pared to fire insurance; in one you lose if you 
quit before you die (excepting the benefits from 
association, etc.), and in the other you lose if 
you never have a fire. 

The legal-reserve companies that actually failed 
between 1849 and 1900, and went into the courts 
had assets of more than a hundred million dol- 
lars, most of which was a substantial loss to 
policyholders in the absorption of all reserve, etc., 
by legal expenses. Any fraternal societies that 
actually failed (there have been few of any mag- 
nitude) had previously paid out in death losses 
all they collected for that purpose, and the lia- 
bilities were only for that intangible thing called 
protection, regrettable nevertheléss, and noth- 
ing to be extenuated. 

The Modern Woodmen of America and the 
Royal Arcanum were specifically named and con- 
demned in “Why Fraternal Insurance Fails.” 
Being a member of both and a steady worker 
and student of their operations, I feel qualified 
to say what I do about them. 

The fact that both are peerless in their way 
always singles them out for reference when there 
is a design in the attack. 

That the Woodmen are not collecting as much 
as they should for perpetuity has not been set 
forth more steadily and with more emphasis than 
by the head officers themselves for many years 
past, but they do not claim to be the whole thing 
in the organization, and let their part go with 
their unremitting efforts to educate the members. 

This society is truly a democratic one if there 
is such anywhere, and the open policy of the 
management wins such admiration from the mem- 
bership that they are almost without exception 
loyal to the core. The raise of rates was dis- 
cussed and undertaken years ago, but the scien- 
tific recommendations were not adopted. How- 
ever, the members were not kept in the dark, and 
in the official paper anyone might have his say. 
After all, the rates did go up, and there was a 
gain in membership at the same time, and, fur- 
ther, at the increased rates not more than ten 
assessments have been called in any one year, 
and the finances and membership are bigger than 
ever, over a million members, and a million a 
month paid on death losses as soon as papers are 
perfected. Anyone who wants an_ exhaustive 
treatise on life insurance collections should get 
the last paper of the Head Clerk presented to 
the recent session of the Head Camp at Buffalo. 

The spirit of fraternal helpfulness is prevalent 
in the Modern Woodmen in a most conspicuous 
way, as shown by picture and story in every issue 
of the official paper. Here the neighbors gather 
and build a barn for another who has been stricken 
by disease and fire at once, there they gather in 
crops for a sick man, elsewhere they plant a crop 
for one who is helpless, and so it goes month 
in and month out. Its Colorado sanatorium, where 
the tuberculous are treated free, has excited the 
wonder and admiration of the world of science 
and philanthropy. 

At the recent meeting in Buffalo referred to, 
a neighbor was introduced who had been totally 
blinded by an accident, and $2000 was appropri- 
ated at once to maintain him and educate him 
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meantime in an occupation suited for a sightless 
person. Such “failures” as these make me think 
of the Lincoln story of the man who said Grant 
was drinking whisky. As he was the only one 
then winning battles, Old Abe asked to know the 
brand so he could give it to the rest. The more 
of these “failures” the greater the spread of the 
real human spirit. All these things evince that 
the fraternal societies do not exist to pay death 
losses only. The spirit they inculcate in this way 
is beautiful and justifies the frequent claim of 
the optimist that the world is surely growing 
better. 


(To be continued.) 
ee Ee 
JAMES R. GARFIELD ON THE RECALL. 
In a recent public letter James R. Garfield 
makes an answer, true and crisp, to the criticisms 
of the recall for judges, one that should be con- 
sidered with especial care. “The purpose of the 
recall,” he says, “is to provide a more ready 
method to get rid of the inefficient or crooked 
official. If that official be a judge, the greater 
the reason for his removal. There is no surer 
way to teach disrespect to courts than to keep 
such men on the bench.” 
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“Certain thoughts are prayers; there are mo- 
ments when the soul is kneeling, no matter what 
the attitude of the body may be.”—Victor Hugo. 


To those men and women who have contributed 
special articles for this number, the “Labor 
Clarion” returns its thanks. Our readers will be 
more than pleased at the literary menu set before 
them. The time expended in discussing the vari- 
ous themes has indeed been well spent. 


ee ee 
The attention of readers is called to the adver- 


tisers in this issue. They are worthy of support. 
Because they have shown their interest in a 
substantial manner, the “Labor Clarion” is able 
to appear in larger form appropriate for Labor 
Day. A word to the wise is sufficient, and we 
have long believed that our subscribers are in 
that list. 
a 

Once again as Labor Day comes around it is 
well to advise that “we buy as we march.” A 
uniform demand for the union label, with each man 
and woman swinging into line, would do a great 
deal for the movement. It would strengthen weak 
organizations, render still more stable those that 
are strong, and prove that our unionism doesn't 
fade away as soon as we lay aside the regalia of 
labor’s holiday. These things are worth consid- 
ering carefully. They are presented in all seri- 
ousness. San Francisco, with all its boasted 
strength as a “card town,” is not nearly as strong 
as it should be when the label is viewed as an 
important means of expressing our loyalty, one 
to another. Better than a volume of words is one 
call for the card, button or label. Deeds always 
speak loudest. 


——— ee 

Labor Commissioner John P. McLaughlin pub- 
licly states that the woman’s eight-hour law in 
California has not “ruined” the employers. All 
the dire possibilities, or probabilities, predicted 
when the measure was under discussion have 
failed to materialize. The vast majority of em- 
ployers have realized the virtue of the law, and 
have accepted its provisions in all fairness. The 
result is of untold benefit to the community. Not 
only have the women gained by the needed 
leisure, but untold benefit will surely accrue to 
the commonwealth. It has been found that on 
rare occasions reductions in wages have taken 
place, but the generai system of simply changing 
the hours to comply with the law has been fol- 
lowed. As is always the case, a few men have 
objected strongly, and have defied the law, for 
purely personal aggrandizement, but the courts 
will take care of them. If the Supreme Court 
of the State of California follows the trend of 
modern legislation, and recognizes the humani- 
tarian need, and renders its decision accordingly, 
then all will be well. To the Legislature that 
enacted into law such a splendid example for 
other States to follow, is due our hearty thanks. 
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“LABOR CLARION” CHANGES EDITORS. 
A Personal Word. 

This Labor Day number of the “Labor Clar- 
ion” is the last that will come under my juris- 
diction. Next week there will be a change, 
and James W. Mullen will assume the editor- 
ship. 

Several days ago Governor Johnson asked 
me to accept a commissionership on the new 
Industrial Accident Board. The changes in 
the Employers’ Liability Law and the intro- 
duction of sections dealing with Workmen’s 
Compensation make this measure of especial 
interest to wage earners, and I felt that the 
expressed desire on the part of the labor move- 
ment that at least one of the commissioners 
should have had that experience that alone can 
come from close association with the trade 
unions, should be considered in reaching a de- 
cision. 

In entering a larger field this first day of 
September, it seems to me to be possible to 
still serve the workers, as well as the State. 
Industrial accidents affect the wage earners 
very materially, and a commission of this sort 
should have representation of the kind inti- 
mated. 

The compensation features are designed to 
afford needed financial relief to those injured 
while engaged in industry, without the long 
and costly litigation heretofore so common. 
The act is mainly optional, so far, in its pro- 
visions, and what the outcome will be remains 
to be seen. It is in line with progressive legis- 
lation on the continent of Europe and in a few 
of the States. Opportunities will present them- 
selves later of acquainting readers with the 
provisions of the measure. 

In laying down the editorial pen, with a great 
deal of regret, I wish to thank sincerely those 
who have aided the “Labor Clarion.” The 
paper’s friends have been many. It was always 
my aim to present a publication devoid of 
unnecessary personalities, and to place the 
trade union on a high plane. Direct legisla- 
tion, municipal ownership, and kindred sub- 
jects were always treated as part and parcel 
of the labor movement. The policy of the 
paper has been somewhat different from many 
similar publications, owing to the ownership 
vested in the San Francisco Labor Council 
and the control of a board of directors. If the 
effort to produce a trade-union paper of high 
standing has proved successful, then satisfac- 
tion will come into its own. 

As the retiring editor, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the loyal support of many 
unions and their members, as well as of a 
number of friends outside of the ranks of 
organized labor, who showed a kindly interest 
in the “Labor Clarion.” 


An Introduction. 

In presenting to the “Labor Clarion’s” read- 
ers and friends the new editor—James W. 
Mullen, of San Francisco Typographical Union 
No. 21—I do so with the pleasure that comes 
from personal acquaintanceship with a man 
versed in the trade-union movement, who pos- 
sesses marked ability, and whose sincerity can- 
not be questioned. A man who is “on the 
level,” who isn’t a trimmer, who believes in 
treating his fellow men fairly, is the individual 
wanted these days. Mr. Mullen has these 
qualifications. I bespeak for him the same 
co-operation accorded me, and assure trade 
unionists that the cause will have an able ex- 
ponent in the new editor. He will need, as 
surely‘as he deserves, your support to enable 
the “Labor Clarion” to forge ahead in the 
economic world as becomes its name. 

WILL J. FRENCH. 
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VIOLATION OF A BOYCOTT. 

After some time spent in investigation, and 
views obtained from those directly concerned, 
the “Labor Clarion” regrets to have to say that 
the visit of a few officials of the International Ty- 
pographical Union and of the local Typographical 
Union to Fred W. Swanton’s resorts at Santa 
Cruz was a violation of trade-union ethics. 

At the eleventh annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, held in Los 
Angeles last October, the records show the fol- 
lowing action was taken: 


“Boycotts. 

“The Musicians’ Union, No. 346, of Santa Cruz, 
appealed to the executive council for assistance 
in adjusting their differences with the Santa Cruz 
Beach Company, which firm has in its employ a 
non-union band and orchestra. Several attempts 
were made to arrive at an understanding with the 
manager of the company, but in vain. At the 
meeting of the council held on September 25th, 
it was decided to recommend to the convention 
that the Santa Cruz Beach Company be declared 
unfair to organized labor. 

“Delegate Menke addressed the convention on 
the differences between Musicians’ Union No. 
346 and the Santa Cruz Beach Company, and 
moved that the recommendation of the executive 
council to place said Santa Cruz Beach Company 
on the unfair list be indorsed by the convention. 

“Delegates Tveitmoe and Glenn addressed the 
convention. 

“The motion carried.” 

This action was given wide publicity in the 
labor world. The officers of the State Federation 
sent broadcast a document informing the public 
of the boycott, which we print in another column. 
Some of the daily papers referred to the contro- 
versy. The facts are generally known. 

Before the party left for Santa Cruz, personal 
notification was given by a well-known labor 
official of the standing, or want of standing, of 
the boycotted places. The members of No. 21 
accompanying the party knew the situation. 

It is argued that the party were guests of the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. This will be 
admitted, but that doesn’t absolve trade union- 
ists from obeying first principles and showing 
that their unionism is the real article. The fair 
thing to do would have been to explain the situ- 
ation to the hosts, and the latter would have at 
once recognized the inconsistency of a number 
of men high in rank in the labor world casting 
aside all those things that bind together the 
units that make up organized labor. Even if the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association had refused 
to make any alteration in the plans, which we 
would think extremely unlikely, then the only 
course left open would be to decline the prof- 
fered invitation. 

There is a good deal of feeling in labor circles 
in California over this unfortunate affair. The 
printers are under obligations to other unions 
for loyal support of the union label. The great 
body of members of the Typographical Union 
respond to their duties faithfully, and realize that 
a mistake was made for which there seems to be 
no reasonable excuse and for which they are in no 
way responsible. 

If the boycott was more or less unknown, or if 
no information had been presented before de- 
parture from this city, then the aspect would be 
different. But the boycott was known and no- 
tice was given. How men can reconcile their 
unionism to such actions passes our comprehen- 
sion. While it is true the men of the party did 
not go down to the Santa Cruz resorts in their 
official capacity, yet that is absolutely no excuse, 
for adherence to principle is just as binding on 
the “front private” as on the “rear official.” Con- 
sistency is the same old jewel, and is absolutely 
essential for labor’s progress. 


— 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Union Printers Win Big Victory. 

The organized printers of Louisville, Ky., are 
elated over the fact that Judge Robert W. Bing- 
ham has handed down a decision in the suit of 
the International Typographical Union by Robert 
Irick, chairman of the label committee of Louis- 
ville Typographical Union No. 10, against the 
Kentucky Printing Company, Joseph W. Gross 
and Charles W. Parsons, and the Gross-Parsons- 
Hamilton Company, in favor of the Typograph- 
ical Union. 

Originally the suit was assigned to Judge 
Shackleford Miller, now of the Court of Appeals. 
A restraining order was asked to prevent the 
non-union Gross-Parsons-Hamilton Company 
from representing that they could supply the 
union label on printing. Judge Bingham granted 
the injunction prayed for and adjudged the costs 
of the suit against the defendants. 

The suit is a most important one, and sets up 
a precedent in legal annals. Under the decision 
it is illegal for a non-union printing firm to ac- 
cept work upon which the union label is wanted 
and sublet it to a union label office in order to 
get the label on the work for the customer, or to 
use the union label in the non-union office. 

Judge A. T. Burgevin acted as attorney for the 
International Typographical Union. 

es Ok 
An “Honest” Record. 

Hereafter the “Congressional Record” is to 
open on its first page with a report of the words 
of Senators and the text of formal action by the 
upper house. Then will follow a similar chron- 
icle of the doings of the lower legislative body. 
Speeches never delivered but ornate in rhetoric 
and replete with statistics and quotations from 
“authorities,” that until a recent date have been 
getting first-page positions in the “Record,” are 
to be relegated to a back place. The nation’s Leg- 
islature is to have a transcript of its proceedings 
with an increased element of veracity and dignity 
attaching to it, still far from impeccable, but bet- 
ter than in the near past. Credit for the change 
must be given to the general movement toward 
pervasive honesty, which is being reflected in 
various ways at the national capital, a movement 
which led not long since to a reduction of the 
staff of parasitic employees about legislative halls, 
and is inspiring the Treasury Department to 
stricter enforcement of revenue collection and the 
Navy Department to abolition of useless navy 
yards and their staffs—‘“Christian Science Moni- 
tor 

* ok x 
Socialism Doomed. 

John Basil Barnhill of Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces that the first issue of his monthly maga- 
zine called “The Anti-Socialist” will appear on 
October 1, 1911. In a lurid circular, printed on 
red paper, Mr. Barnhill tells what his publication 
will do, or attempt to do. Here is his way of 
driving home an assertion: 

“The inevitable effect of Socialism would be to 
sacrifice liberty on the altar of a procrustean con- 
ception of equality. In the interest, therefore, of 
political freedom, which it violates and derides; 
in the interests of commercial freedom, which it 
openly seeks to destroy; in the interest of Art and 
Genius, which it would sterilize; in the interest 
of the Democratic principles, which it contra- 
vens; in the interest of the home, which it 
threatens, Socialism must be destroyed.” 

Jefferson and Spencer and Mills are liberally 
quoted to show that Socialism is “unequivocally 
condemned by the greatest political thinkers.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Barnhill says: 

“Now abideth liberty, equality, fraternity: and 
the greatest of these is liberty. 

“Our indictment of Socialism—Socialism: An 
act to amend the act of creation. 


“Hon. V. L. Berger, the Socialist Congressman, 


_condemns competition. It appears to be an irre- 


parable calamity that Mr. Berger was not able to 
be present at the creation. In that case he would 
probably have saved the Creator from the mistake 
of building the world on a competitive plan. 
Compelled to create the world without the aid of 
the Bergerian wisdom, the Almighty employed 
the competitive plan, the Socialist plan not being 
known to the Omniscient Mind till the recent 
Milwaukee victory. ‘Competition is dead’; some- 
thing contradicts thee, Dr. Berger; I am afraid 
it is Nature. 

“Monopoly, the death, competition, the life, of 
civilization. 

“Socialists very eloquently tell us that private 
monopoly spells stagnation and social death. But, 
Dr. Socialist, you do not change your indictment 
by changing your adjective. All experience de- 
clares that you can prove an even stronger case 
against public monopoly. 

“Maxims of the ‘State,’ showing why it fails 
in commerce. 

“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness; therefore public business is notoriously 
neglected. 

“What is everybody’s profit is nobody’s profit; 
therefore we need not look to the question of 
profit. 

“What is everybody’s loss is nobody’s loss; 
therefore if we lose a few millions, no matter; no 
one has lost anything. 

“The voice of the public may be the voice of 
God when it is strictly attending to public busi- 
ness, but when the public intermeddles in my 
private affairs its voice becomes the voice of the 
devil himself. 

“We agree with the great teacher who said, 
‘Progress in the political, religious and intellec- 
tual evolution of humanity is effected by the sub- 
stitution of personal decisions for authoritative 
measures.’ In other words, individual initiative 
and private enterprise are the indispensable bases 
of an advancing civilization. 

“Civilization will perish unless able men are al- 
lowed a free hand. 

“The true formula of political freedom. 

“All the great soldiers of liberty have said that 
in order to protect the people against the excesses 
of constituted authority there must be a power 
higher than government—the unorganized force 
of public opinion. When Socialists say, ‘Don’t 
fear the State, but be the State,’ they betray a 
portentous simplicity; in assuming that there need 
be no interest higher than the State they con- 
tradict all the wisdom and all the experience of 
those who have fought and died for liberty. Er- 
skine truly says: ‘Other liberties are held under 
government, but the liberty of opinion keeps 
governments themselves in due subjection to their 
duties.’ 

“This is the true formula of freedom: Where 
the people fear the government, you have tyr- 
anny; where the government fears the people, 
you have liberty. 

“Socialism the sirocco of civilization. 

“Arthur Young was well inspired when he said: 
‘Give a man the secure possession of a rock and 
he will turn it into a garden.’ (This is one of the 
rocks on which Socialism would inevitably be 
shattered.) But Young did not tell the whole 
truth. The whole truth is that the surest way to 
turn a garden into a desert is to make possession 
insecure, to substitute public interest for private 
interest, public property for private property, 
collective motive for individual motive. Social- 
ism has over and over again taken some of the 
finest garden spots of the world and turned them 
into deserts. Individualism makes the desert 
blossom as the rose. Socialism turns every oasis 
into a desert. Socialism would prove the sirocco 
of civilization.” 


A Masterpiece In English Prose 


THE BIBLE. 
By Professor Huxley, The Famous Agnostic. 

(From the prologue to “Science and Chris- 
tion Tradition.”) 

Consider the great historical fact that for 
three centuries this book has been woven 
into the life of all that is best and noblest in 
English history; that it has become the na- 
tional epic of Britain, and is as familiar to 
gentle and simple, from John O’Groat’s house 
to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso once were 
to the Italians; that it is written in the noblest 
and purest English and abounds in exquisite 
beauties of mere literary form; and, finally, 
that it forbids the veriest hind, who never 
left his village, to be ignorant of the existence 
of other countries and other civilizations and 
of a great past, stretching back to the fur- 
therest limits of the oldest nations in the 
world. 

By the study of what other book could 
children be so much humanized, and made to 
feel that each figure in that vast historical pro- 
cession fills, like themselves, but a momentary 
space in the interval between the eternities; 
and earns the blessings or curses of all time, 
according to its efforts to do good and hate 
evil, even as they also are earning their pay- 
ment for their work? 

Throughout the history of the western 
world, the Scriptures, Jewish and Christian, 
have been the great instigators of revolt 
against the worst forms of clerical and po- 
litical despotism. 

The Bible has been the Magna Charta of 
the poor and the oppressed; down to modern 
times, no State has had a constitution in which 
the interests of the people are so largely taken 
into account, in which the duties, so much 
more than the privileges, of rulers are in- 
sisted upon, as that drawn up for Israel in 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus; nowhere is the 
fundamental truth that the welfare of the 
State, in the long run, depends on the upright- 
ness of the citizen, so strongly laid down. 

Assuredly, the Bible talks no trash about 
the rights of man; but it insists on the equal- 
ity of duties, on the liberty to bring about that 
righteousness which is somewhat different from 
struggling for “rights”; on the fraternity of 
taking thought for one’s neighbor as for one’s 
self. 

So far as such equality, liberty and frater- 
nity are included under the democratic prin- 
ciples which assume the same names, the Bi- 
ble is the most democratic book in the world. 


The establishment of night sanatoriums in the 
forests surrounding Berlin, Germany, where 
weakly factory workers and store clerks may 
combat in the midst of pure air any evil effects 
of close confinement during the day is the latest 
novel effort of the city sanitary authorities. 
Three of these “night cure” establishments, to 
which the sickly workers go direct from their 
workshops at seven o’clock each evening, have 
been erected, two for women at Eichkamp and 
Schonholz and one for men at Johannisthal. On 
their arrival the workers are served with a hot 
supper and then retire to rest in hammocks in 
which they lie enveloped in sleeping sacks. They 
are sheltered by a roof from rain, but the sides 
are open and no curtains are permitted to hinder 
the free circulation of the air. At 5:30 o’clock in 
the morning breakfast is served and the patients 
proceed again to their work. All of those treated 
| in this way have benefited to such an extent in 
| health that the authorities have decided to build 

a large number of the sanatoriums so as to serve 
| every district of the capital. 
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Government by the 


By Andrew Furuseth. 


Judiciary—by Men—Injunctions 


The fathers of this republic tried to organize 
a Government by Law as distinct from Govern- 
ment by Men. For this purpose the powers were 
divided, and to each branch was given separate 
powers or functions. 

When the judges order or forbid (and this is 
legislation), they, unless so authorized by the 
people through the legislative branch of the 
Government, are usurping power not delegated 
to them, and are thereby endangering or de- 
stroying government by law and are setting up 
in its place a government by men. This is what 
is taking place today; this is the supreme danger 
of this republic. 

In the Roman republic it was found that the 
rich and powerful, the patricians, who were the 
legislators and the judges, so disregarded the 
rights of their poorer fellow-citizens, both in 
making and in construing the law, that it was 
necessary to put some one on constant guard, 
and the office of People’s Tribune was estab- 
lished. This officer was to be a plebeian. He 
was elected for one year and was given the 
power of “veto”; that is, the power to forbid. 
His power was absolute and irresponsible; but 
it went no further than to forbid; that is, to 
prevent. It was absolute, but in a negative way. 
While in office he could prevent laws from be- 
coming operative or trials from proceeding; but 
his office being one year only, any mistake made 
by him could be corrected by his successor. 

Give to any man the absolute power to forbid, 
give him an absolute veto, and he will shortly 
be found to be exercising positive powers, be- 
cause those having or being invested with the 
positive power will consult him before acting. 
Negative absolutism thus becomes positive abso- 
lutism and the Tribune elected for life becomes 
Caesar, the autocrat. Caesar, given the tribuni- 
tion power for life, was by the fact made the 
autocrat of Rome, and when for a short time the 
tribunition power was taken from the Caesars, 
they, having lost that power, became so nearly 
a joke that the power was restored. 

The fact that our courts are exercising the 
power of veto on laws passed, by determining 
their constitutionality, makes the legislators ex- 
pend much of their time in trying to write the 
laws to suit the decisions. This is,so patent that 
it never escapes the attention of visitors who 
listen to the debates in either house of Congress. 

In some few instances Congress enacted laws 
and then provided that they could be enforced by 
equity process (use of injunctions); but these in- 
stances are rare. Outside of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law and the Interstate Commerce Law 
there have been some statutes dealing with the 
temperance question. What we here call the 
Equity power, is in England, whence we ob- 
tained it, known as the Chancery power; that is, 
the powers of the Chancellor, who was acting 
for the King, sitting in his place, because the 
King did not have the time or perhaps not the 
inclination to sit. The power or prerogative was 
the King’s; it was the creator of the Roman 
sovereign and has been the prerogative of sov- 
ereignty ever since. 

The struggle between the King and the Com- 
mons in England may be said to have been about 
this power, the King trying to keep it, and the peo- 
ple trying to curtail it. It had been settled that 
Chancery should not have any jurisdiction over 
personal relations by the time that this country 
tore itself loose from the mother country. The 
Equity or Chancery jurisdiction was limited to 
property relation, and then only where there 
was no remedy at law. It was in this shape with 
these limitations that it was adopted into our 


_system. It might very well be questioned whether 


even Congress has the right to extend this power 
without a constitutional amendment. Be that 
as it may, the judges certainly have no right to 
extend it simply by construction. 

The following short statement about this sub- 
ject was read by me to the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science in 1910, and pub- 
lished in volume 36 of its annals. I insert it here 
because I cannot improve upon it: 

The modern use of the writ of injunction, 
especially in labor disputes, is revolutionary and 
destructive of popular government. Our gov- 
ernment was designed to be a government by 
law, said law to be enacted by the legislative 
branch, construed by the judiciary and adminis- 
tered by the executive. An injunction is “an 
extraordinary writ issued out of equity, enjoin- 
ing a threatened injury to property or property 
rights, where there is not a plain, adequate and 
complete remedy at law.” 

The definition of equity is: “The application 
of right and justice to the legal adjustment of 
differences where the law, by reason of its uni- 
versality, is deficient,” or “that system of juris- 
prudence which comprehends every matter of 
law for which the common law provides no 
remedy, springing originally from the 
royal prerogative, moderating the harshness of 
the common law according to good conscience.” 
In other words, it is the exercise of power ac- 
cording to the judgment and conscience of one 
man. 

It was for this reason that in Great Britain, 
whence the United States derives its system of 
equity, as well as of law, the equity power was 
limited to the protection of property or property 
rights, and to such cases only where there was 
no remedy at law; the words “adequate and 
complete” have been added here. 

When the courts of equity issue injunctions in 
labor disputes, they .do so to protect business, 
which, under late rulings by several courts, is 
held to be property. These rulings are disputed 
and condemned by other courts, which hold that 
relations between employers and employees—be- 
tween buyer and seller—are personal relations, 
and as such, if regulated at all, are regulated 
by statute or common law only. 

If the latter contention be right, and of this we 
believe there can be no question, the ruling that 
makes business property, or the right to carry on 
or continue in business a property right, is revo- 
lutionary, and must lead to a complete change 
not only in our industrial, but in our political life. 
If the court of equity be permitted to regulate 
personal relations, it will gradually draw to itself 
all legislative power. If it be permitted to set 
aside or to enforce law, it will ultimately arro- 
gate to itself jurisdiction now held by the law 
courts, and abolish trial by jury. 

The constitution confers equity power upon 
the courts by stating that they shall have jurisdic- 
tion in law and in equity, in the same way that 
it makes it their duty to issue the writ of habeas 
corpus, and in substantially the same way as it 
provides for trial by jury. 

Equity power came to us as it existed in Eng- 
land at the time of the adoption of our consti- 
tution, and it was so limited and defined by 
English authorities that our courts could not 
obtain jurisdiction in labor disputes except by the 
adoption of a ruling that business is property. 
If business be property in the case of a strike or a 
boycott, and can therefore be protected by the 
equity court against diminution of its usual in- 
come, caused by a strike or boycott conducted 
by the working people, then it necessarily must 


be property at other times, and therefore entitled 
to be protected against loss of income caused by 
competition from other manufacturers or busi- 
ness men. Business and the income from busi- 
ness would become territorial, and would be in 
the same position as land and the income from 
land. The result would be to make all compe- 
tition in trade unlawful; it would prevent any 
one from engaging in trade or manufacture unless 
he comply with the whims and fancies of those 
who have their trade or means of production 
already established. No one could enter into 
business except through inheritance, bequest or 
sale. 

In order to show the fallacy of this new defini- 
tion of property, we here state the accepted legal 
definitions of property, business and labor. 

Property means the dominion or indefinite 
right of user and disposition which one lawfully 
exercises over particular things or subjects, and 
generally to the exclusion of all others. Prop- 
erty is ownership, the exclusive right of any 
person freely to use, enjoy and dispose of any 
determinate object, whether real or personal. 
(English and American Encyclopedia of Law.) 

Property is the exclusive right of possessing, 
enjoying and disposing of a thing. (Century 
Dictionary.) 

A right imparting to the owner a power of in- 
definite user, capable of being transmitted to 
universal successors by way of descent, and im- 
parting to the owner the power of disposition, 
from himself and his successors. (Austin, Juris- 
prudence.) 

The sole and despotic dominion which one 
claims and exercises over the external things of 
the world in total exclusion of the right of any 
other individual in the world. (Blackstone.) 

It will be seen that property means products 
of nature or of labor, and that the essential ele- 
ment is that it may be disposed of by sale, be 
given away, or in any other way transferred to 
another. There is no distinction in law between 
property and property rights. 

From these definitions it is plain that labor 
power or patronage cannot be property, but aside 
from this we have the thirteenth amendment to 
the constitution, prohibiting slavery and involun- 
tary servitude. Labor power cannot be property, 
because it cannot be separated from the laborer. 
It is personal. It grows with health, diminishes 
in sickness, and ceases at death. It is an attri- 
bute of life. The ruling of the courts makes of 
the laborers a serf of patronage, an evidence of 
servitude, by assuming that one may have a 
property right in the labor or patronage of an- 
other. 

What is the definition of business? 

That which occupies the time, attention and 
labor of men for the purpose of livelihood or 
profit; that which occupies the time, attention 
and labor of men for the purpose of profit and 
improvement. (American and English Encyclo- 
pedia of Law.) 

That which busies, or that which occupies the 
time, attention or labor of one as his principal 
concern, whether for a longer or shorter time. 
(Webster’s Dictionary.) 

What is labor? 

Physical or mental effort, particularly for some 
useful or desired end. Exertion of the powers 
for some end other than recreation or sport. 
(Century Dictionary.) 

It will be seen from the above definitions, that 
while there is a fundamental difference between 
property and business, there is none at all be- 
tween business and labor, so that, if business be 
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property, so is labor, and, if the earning power 
of business can be protected by equity power 
through injunction, so can the earning power of 
labor; in other words, the laborer may obtain an 
injunction against a reduction of wages, or 
against a discharge which would stop the wages 
entirely. If this new definition of property, by 
including therein business and labor, be accepted, 
then the judge sitting in equity becomes the ir- 
responsible master of all men who do business or 
who labor. 

We contend that equity, power and jurisdic- 
tion—discretionary government by the judiciary 
—for well-defined purposes and within specific 
limitations, granted to the courts by the consti- 
tution, has been so extended that it is invading 
the field of government by law and endangering 
constitutional liberty; that is, the personal liberty 
of the individual citizen. As government by 
equity—personal government—advances, republi- 
can government—government by law—recedes. 

We have escaped from despotic government by 
the king. We realized that, after all, he was but 
a man. Are we going to permit the growing up 
of a despotic government by the judges? Are 
not they also men? The despotism of one can in 
this sense be no better than the despotism of an- 
other. If we are to preserve “government of the 
people, by the people and for the people,” any 
usurpation by the judiciary must be as sternly 
resisted as usurpation by the executive. 

What labor is now seeking is the assistance of 
all liberty-loving men in restoring the common- 
law definitions of property, and in restricting the 
jurisdiction of the equity courts in that connec- 
tion to what it was at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution. A bill has been and now is 
before Congress for this purpose. We ask your 
careful consideration of the reasons for this bill 
and of the bill itself, and your assistance in in- 
ducing Congress to make it a law. 

The bill here mentioned is now introduced by 
the Hon. William B. Wilson of Pennsylvania 
and should have a good chance of passing in the 
present Congress. 

The same bill, with such changes as was neces- 
sary to adopt it, was introduced at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature of California. It finally 
passed the Senate through the ability and per- 
sistency of Senator Caminetti, ably assisted by 
a few other Senators. 

It was sent over to the House, sent to its Com- 
mittee on Judiciary; there held up to the last 
moment and finally smothered, in spite of the 
able, courageous and persistent effort of the Hon. 
Nathan Coghlan, one of the members from this 
city. There was time enough to pass it and thus 
send it to the Governor, and Mr. Coghlan stayed 
at the job in the House, determined that this 
bill should be brought to a vote. The rules were 
overridden, the House adjourned, and it became 
necessary to have a two-thirds’ vote. This could 
not be obtained, as was found when Mr. Coghlan 
put it squarely up to the House by offering the 
motion. The workers of this city and others, 
who stand for government by law and who are 
opposed to government by judges, that is, by 
men, should remember tgs whenever there is an 
opportunity. 

The development of the last year has made this 
question more acute. The Supreme Court of the 
United States decided in the Gompers case that 
contempt may be remedial as well as criminal. 

This means that whenever an employer of la- 
bor obtains an injunction against an organization, 
commanding it to cease interfering with the busi- 
ness of the employer, that is, ceasing to inter- 
fere with the industrial conditions of men and 
women employed by him, if such interference is 
likely to cause him any loss, the employer may 
bring the officers of the organization before the 
court for contempt and may then have the court 
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putting its arm down into the treasury of the 
organization, taking without any trial, except for 
contempt, whatever shall seem proper to the 
judge. The court itself may commence con- 
tempt proceedings, which in such case are crim- 
inal proceedings, and may send the officers of the 
organization to prison for such time as may seem 
proper to the court. 

It will be seen that the personal liberty of the 
individual is at the whim and fancy of the judge 
sitting in equity, and that his property may be 
taken without first proving in a regular suit for 
damages that the claimant has in fact been dam- 
aged. All the rules adopted by Anglo-Saxons to 
protect the accused are thrown down. No in- 
dictment by Grand Jury, no trial by petty jury, 
no right to be confronted by witnesses and right 
to cross-examine them. The accuser needs but 
to convince the judge, and right to property and 
to liberty is at an end. 

Let the citizens of this country beware, lest 
they be robbed of all the results of the struggles 
of all the ages. Let us working people beware 
lest we be again put into shackles. Let us be 
awake and ready to protect the freedom be- 
queathed to us by the fathers who gave their 
blood to gain it. 

a 
NEW ZEALAND AND THE INSURGENTS. 

It is interesting to know that without exception 
every remedy for existing evils, great or small, 
that is advocated by these eminent reformers is 
an old, old story in New Zealand. All that the 
progressives propose, New Zealand has tried out 
long ago. None of our progressive philosophers 
seem to be aware of this, but if they want to 
know how any part of their program works in 
practice, naturally here’s the grand chance. New 
Zealand has tried it and probably forgotten it, 
for on these lines she has forged far ahead of any- 
thing the progressive gentlemen ever imagined 
or are likely to imagine unless they can come by 
a new mental equipment. 

New Zealand isn’t a Socialist country, but it is 
a very good insurgent country, if that is what you 
are looking for. 

For instance, the insurgents announce that they 
believe in honest government. 

New Zealand has a government so honest (ac- 
cording to insurgent ideals) that it is blue in the 
face. 

The insurgents and the old docs believe in the 
government regulation and control of railroad 
corporations. 

New Zealand has regulated and controlled the 
railroad corporations until she has regulated 
them off the earth. 

The insurgents believe in tariff reduction as a 
means to combat and destroy the demon trust 
and the monster monopoly. 

New Zealand has made some convincing and 
beautiful experiments along that line. 

The insurgents generally believe in an income 
tax. New Zealand has that to beat the band. 
They believe in the parcels post. New Zealand 
has had it for years. Also in conservation. New 
Zealand has that. Also in what is vaguely known 
as more popular forms of government. New 
Zealand got them when the insurgent gentlemen 
were wearing knickerbockers and playing “I spy.” 
The whole program that the insurgents hope with 
the blessing of God to bring about in this country 
about 1924 if all goes well, New Zealand adopted 
about twenty years ago. Since then she has 
passed so much further along on the road that a 
New Zealander today turning around and looking 
attentively, can just make out the top of Senator 
La Follette’s hat—From “More Light on the 
Common Good,” by Charles Edward Russell in 
the “Coming Nation.” 

oo os 

“Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we _ stoop 

than when we soar.”’—William Wordsworth. 
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Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
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1158 Market Street, Near Jones 
Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
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EAGLE LAUNDRY CO 
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UNION LABEL 
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The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 


27 Tenth St, = San Francisco 


OTE. Market 230 
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1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
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There are a large number of women in Califor- 
nia who would like to stay at home. Yet each 
day they must go out into the world to battle for 
their bread and butter. Many of these women 
are married. Many a one in going forth each 
morning leaves behind her children, parents or 
others, whom she must support. Many a one 
cannot even leave behind her children because 
she has no one with whom to leave them. She 
must put them in an institution and never see 
them from Sunday to Sunday. 

This condition has come about, not through 
any desire on the part of the women, but through 
the invention of machinery which has taken all 
the work women once did at home and removed 
it to the factory, and women have been forced 
to leave home and work or stay home and starve. 

So today, in America alone, we find seven mil- 
lion women are self-supporting. We find these 
women bearing the heavier burdens cf industry. 
We find them working for longer hours and for 
lower wages than men. We find them represent- 
ing cheap labor and menacing the higher stand- 
ards of the union movement. Why? Because 
they have not the same sources of strength as 
have men. 

A woman in the industrial world is there not 
as wife, mother or home maker, but as wage earn- 
er. As such she has but the same sources of 
strength as have other wage earners—the union, 
and the ballot. 

The union is the more important, but with 
women it is more difficult to achieve. Most girls 
expect to marry some day, and give up work. 
They do not seek to better their craft. It is to 
them but a temporary affair to tide them over 
to the golden shores of matrimony. They do not 
realize how many married women are inevitably 
swept back into the channels of industry. 

One needs but look through the ranks of the 
organized women of San Francisco to realize the 
number of married women who earn their living. 
No man can tell when, through accident, or mis- 
fortune, his own wife or daughter may be thrown 
out into the whirlpool of work, to swim or sink. 

Even in California, where conditions are com- 
paratively good, we find that of all our young 
women, one in three is a breadwinner. 

The conditions under which these women work 
concern the entire community. Working women 
are largely the mothers of the race. Their health 
determines the vitality of the next generation. 
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Why the Ballot 


By Maud Younger. 


Their health depends chiefly upon the conditions 
under which they work. 

A woman should not work long hours nor at 
night. Her place of work should be sanitary, 
with protection for life and limb. Yet today, 
when the development of business seems almost 
more important than the development of men, 
good conditions for working women rest solely 
upon their own power to secure and maintain 
them. 

Since it is more difficult to secure good condi- 
tions for women through organization, then it is 
even more essential that they should be pro- 
tected through the ballot. 

We know the ballot is a protection. We see 
what it has done for men. In State after State 
we find eight-hour laws for men, in mines, smelt- 
ers, on public works. But the only eight-hour 
laws for women, outside of California, are found 
in States where women vote. 

Even when men pass the needed laws, they are 
usually ineffective, for the enforcement of a law 
rests with those who are most concerned. The 
greatest power over the officials whose duty it is 
to enforce a law, is the power of the ballot. 

In New York, for instance, the ten-hour law 
for women was always a dead letter. It took 
years to arouse the public to get it enacted, be- 
cause women had to work by the round-about 
method of influence, instead of by the direct 
method of vote. Then, once enacted, the public, 
which was not concerned, went on about its own 
affairs, while the women, who were concerned, 
went on with their long hours of labor. 

The law was never enforced, and after twelve 
years the only section which made it possible of 
enforcement was declared unconstitutional. So 
experience has taught us women that it is useless 
to get laws passed unless we have power over the 
officials who enforce and the judges who inter- 
pret them. 

To sum up: Working women need the ballot. 

First, as a protection to the women themselves; 
second, as a protection to organized labor; third, 
as a protection to the community. 

I end with the appeal of a working woman her- 
self, a letter from a domestic working in a small 
town. She writes: 

“We are the homeless ones. We spend our 
lives in other people’s homes, cooking the food 
in other people’s kitchens, sweeping and dusting 
in other people’s parlors, and incidentally rocking 
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Is Needed by Women 


the cradles of other people’s children. Yet we, 
too, are human beings, and we too have our 
needs like other women. 

“When they passed the eight-hour law they left 
us out. I don’t suppose any Senator would think 
of including the so-called ‘servant girl.’ I wanted 
to write and ask for an amendment to put us in, 
but then I was afraid it might wreck the whole 
bill, and I wanted other working women to have 
that great happiness, even if we couldn’t have it 
ourselves. So you see we, too, have souls. But 
now, at last, we will have the power to help our- 
selves, for, thank God, we will be able to vote. 
The despised ‘servant girl’ will also be a citizen. 

“T want to do something to help swell the war 
chest, for I know it costs money to carry on a 
campaign. I have no watch or jewelry, but I am 
sending you two handkerchiefs and a needle 
case. It was a Christmas present. Perhaps you 
can sell them for a few dimes. It is not much to 
send, but it is all I have. 

“I want to feel that I too am doing something 
for the cause, and I hope and pray that on Octo- 
ber 11th, when we read the morning papers, the 
women of this State may be able to say: ‘Thank 
God for citizenship.’ ” 

SS a 
FROM THE MAILERS. 

Mailers’ Union No. 18 has adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“Whereas, On Tuesday evening, August 15, 
1911, San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 ten- 
dered a highly successful banquet to the officers 
and delegates of the ninth session of the Maiters’ 
Trade District Union and to visitors and friends; 
and 


“Whereas, Through circumstances peculiar to 
the affair, ladies were not on the invitation list, 
and no official entertainment was programmed 
for the ladies—wives, mothers and sisters of 
delegates and visitors—for that evening; and 

“Whereas, Several of the wives and sisters of 
members of this organization took it upon them- 
selves, at their own expense, to provide an en- 
tertainment and banquet feature in honor of the 
visiting wives, mothers and sisters of the dele- 
gates; and 

“Whereas, The ladies carried out this affair in 
a very entertaining and highly successful manner; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That San Francisco Mailers’ Union 
No. 18, in regular meeting assembled this twenty- 
eighth day of August, 1911, tenders a vote of 
thanks and appreciation to Mesdames T. M. AI- 
sop, A. G. Hildebrandt, E. Hoertkorn, A. F. 
O’Neill and Misses Gertrude and Ruth Berliner, 
for their generous hospitality displayed on the 
occasion named; and be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting, and a copy be 
furnished to each of the ladies herein mentioned, 
and that copies be forwarded to the ‘Labor 


Clarion’ and the ‘Typographical Journal’ for pub- 
lication.” 
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Southey’s “Doctor” had the following opinion 
of his wife’s nephew: “My wife’s nephew is a 
sensible lad. He reads my writings, likes my 
stories, admires my singing, and thinks as I do 


in politics—a youth of parts and considerable 
promise.” 
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Three chorus girls are said to have resigned 
from the staff of a musical comedy because they 
would not wear “horrid tights.” Dear, dear, a 
girl must wear a little something on the stage 
even in these emancipated days. 
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A BOOK YOU SHOULD READ. 

Professor Lucile Eaves completed a book prior 
to leaving the University of California for the 
University of Nebraska, that should be in every 
trade unionist’s hands. It is entitled “A History 
of California Labor Legislation,” and is issued by 
the authorities of the State University at Berke- 
ley, to whom application should be made for a 
copy. 

Over 450 pages of large size, well printed, are 
devoted to a complete account of the labor history 
of this State. While particular attention is paid to 
legislation for the workers, yet the general field 
is covered in a very interesting and entertaining 
manner. 

Professor Eaves was fortunate in having her 
valuable data, the result of years of research, in 
New York City at the time of the fire of 1906. As 
practically all the records in San Francisco were 
destroyed in that conflagration, the labor move- 
ment is to be congratulated upon the foresight 
shown by the lady. 

From the arrival of the first settlers down to 
the present day the history relates to early trade 
unions, their experiences, the advances made in 
legislation, and the changes that have come with 
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time. References are given to the authorities for 
the statements made. It would be an exceedingly 
difficult task to adequately review ‘““A History of 
California Labor Legislation.” The volume pos- 
sesses such excellence and is so thorough in de- 
tail that the best review is individual attention to 
the book’s merits. 

It should be part of one’s education to become 
acquainted with the labor movement in its broad- 
est sense. Professor Eaves offers this opportuni- 
ty. There isn’t a dull page in the book. One can 
look back and realize the difficulties of early 
times, the slow but sure growth of organization 
among the workers, the beneficial legislation ob- 
tained through persistent effort, and the sincerity 
of purpose of many men and women who have 
left their impress on the sands of time. 

And with all the references to events, past and 
present, there is wholesome advice about the 
needs of the future. Out of Professor Eaves’ 
experiences have come suggestions that may be 
followed with profit. With that intuition that 
alone can come from the careful student, “A His- 
tory of California Labor Legislation,” as pre- 
sented by its author, is a book of historical data 
and a guide to each reader. The “Labor Clarion” 
commends the publication to all. It should be 
in every library for its general worth, and es- 
pecially does it carry a message to the wage 
earners of the State of California. 


EE 
He (with a little sigh): “This is the third 


summer hat you have had this year.” She: 
“Well, but dearest, winter will soon be here now.” 


Ee a 
“Does your wife ask you for things she knows 
you cannot afford?” “She hasn’t asked me for 


a thing since we were married.” “Great! How 
do you manage it?” “When she wants a thing 
she does not ask me; she tells me.” 
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TOM MANN. 

By B. N. Fryer. 
' “But, by heaven, we are not going to fail. 
We are going to abolish poverty and do it our- 
selves, without asking help of any except our- 
selves.” The utterance is characteristic of Tom 
Mann, the British strike leader. With plenty of 
emphasis, shakes of the head to accentuate his 
meaning, a stamp of the foot as the shoulders 
are thrown back and the hands clenched and the 
man is visualized. The quotation crystallizes 
Tom Mann’s personality. 

Dark, medium height, thick-set and vigorous, 
Tom, as he is familiarly known, is a typical north 
of England man. His restless spirit took him to 
Australia some few years back, where the writer 
made his acquaintance. There he put his energy 
first to organizing trade unionism and afterwards 
to the formation of a militant Socialist party. 

An engineer by trade, his emotionalism has led 
his talents into other channels than the erstwhile 
occupation of making torpedoes. Some folk 
would think the latter the more peaceful vocation 
for him. In speaking in his deep guttural voice, 
sentimentalism and rationalism are incongruously 
mixed. He appeals to a wide range of people 
and sways the majority of an average audience 
in true revivalist fashion. At one time he is 
fiercely denouncing capitalism, at another stirring 
up the laggard unionist, now raking the enemy 
fore and aft, now telling the people themselves 
they are fools and cowards—all is received with 
equal applause. He always means the other fel- 
low. 

On opening his voice strikes harsh, but gradu- 
ally he wins his way to his hearers and has them 
smiling when he smiles, cursing when he curses, 
then catching breath in sighs for the unfortunate 
or cheering the noble and martyred. Then stir- 
ring them to enthusiasm for the cause till some 
go and get into jail where, to do him justice, he 
will accompany them. 

With a number of others he spent two weeks 
in the Melbourne state boarding establishment 
for trying to convince the authorities that the 
Salvation Army’s privilege of street speaking was 
not a monopoly. He sweeps his audience as 
Alexander’s musician swept his lyre. 

The gift for organizing bodies of men and of 
bringing projects to fruition is remarkable, and 
coupled with boldness make him individualist in 
action as his sympathies make him a Socialist 
in ideal. It is the latter phase which has caused 
his missing having been a captain of industry or 
a financier in the commercial world with the 
present system of which he is at war. 

One startling exploit he maneuvered in Mel- 
bourne was to hire the city’s town hall and cram 
it to overflowing with a Socialist tea-meeting. 
Personal magnetism and qualities have enabled 
him to make a mark in public life and to win 
friends even among those who differ in view on 
the social problems. A capacity for work and 
fearlessness in performance cause admiration 
even from antagonists. Moving objects attract 
attention at any time. The bigger the movement, 
the greater the attention, and Tom Mann is no 
dweller of stagnant pools. For one thing he 
won’t have stagnant pools lying round. 
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Organized Labor and Efficiency 


By Louis D. Brandeis. 


The assertion that American prosperity is due 


to our great natural resources is only partly true. 
The fertile fields of the west would have brought 
us little wealth, but for mechanical science, and 
the development of agricultural machinery which 
eliminated waste in human labor. 


Elimination of Waste—The Key to Prosperity. 


In New England, particularly, our necessities 
and not our resources were the real cause of our 
prosperity. A poor soil drove us to manufactur- 
ing. High wages necessitated the saving of 
human labor and became the mother of our in- 
ventions, giving us labor-saving machinery. 

That the people of the east have not attained 
even greater general well-being is due, in large 
part, to the fact that the supply of foreign low- 
priced workingmen made it possible to meet the 
demand for higher wages by means other than 
the elimination of labor waste. 

Human nature, like the inanimate, seeks the 
path of least resistance. To think hard and per- 
sistently is painful. The path of the pioneer is 
beset with obstacles. It was easier to tap the in- 
exhaustible foreign labor supply than to devise 


and to introduce better methods and better man-. 


agement. Instead of keeping down the labor cost 
by eliminating unnecessary human effort and in- 
creasing the production of the individual, we met 
the workingman’s demand for higher wages by 
the increased supply of workers. Instead of con- 
serving the workingmen, we accepted the ready 
substitutes for those incapacitated by disease or 
accident resulting from excessive toil or im- 
proper conditions of employment. 


The New Industrial Era. 


Fortunately, a new necessity has intervened: 
the awakened social sense of the community, 
with its longing for a truer democracy. This 
great ethical movement for real brotherhood of 
man reinforces the demand of the workingman 
for wages, hours and conditions which will per- 
mit his living according to those higher stand- 
ards essential to life, health and the perform- 
ance in a democracy of the duties of citizen- 
ship. These new and increasing demands have 
created a new necessity for economy in produc- 
tion. And scientific management comes pre- 
pared to relieve that necessity by a revolution in 
industry comparable only to that effected in the 
transition from hand labor to machinery. 


The Broad Scope of Scientific Management. 


It is important that the scope and incidents of 
scientific management be not misunderstood. 

So much has been said of increasing the effi- 
ciency of labor that the importance of increasing 
the efficiency of materials, of plant, of working 
capital and of service has perhaps not been fully 
appreciated. And yet the economies and profits 
arising from the scientific handling of those fac- 
tors in business is probably in the aggregate at 
least as great as from the increased efficiency of 
labor itself. 

Saving the waste in materials is attained in part 
through securing that article which is determined 
by scientific tests to be best adapted to the needs, 
and of producing the results at lowest cost, even 
if purchased at a higher price. It is attained in 
part through proper methods of storage and ac- 
counting, thus avoiding actual waste of the ma- 
terial itself, or by dishonesty in its purchase or 
use. 

Saving in plant is attained, not only by adopt- 
ing the best, but by so equalizing, placing and 
using the equipment through careful planning as 
to secure practically its full use all the time, thus 
reducing the capital invested upon which charges 


for depreciation, interest or rental, taxes and in- 
surance must be earned. 

Saving in working capital is attained by so con- 
trolling and linking the quantity of supplies ne- 
cessarily carried, and so eliminating delays in the 
process of manufacture as to reduce materially 
the amount invested in raw material and supplies 
and in work in process. 

Improving the service so as to secure certainty 
and prompt deliveries reduces expense and annoy- 
ances and vastly increases the successes and pro- 
fits of the sales departments. 

Scientific management seeks to do for industry 
systematically and comprehensively in conserving 
effort, materials and capital, what heretofore has 
been done sporadically and partially. Its engin- 
eers refuse to recognize that there is any legiti- 
mate sphere in industry for ignorance or lack of 
skill. 

Ignorance and unskillfulness necessarily spell 
waste, and waste is sinful, whether it be due to 
lack of training, of selection, of equipment, or of 
planning. 

Increasing the Efficiency of Those Higher Up. 

In discussing the efficiency of labor, the term 
labor has by some been given a construction al- 
together too narrow. The labor to be made more 
effective is that of the managers and high-salar- 
ied officials quite as much as that of the wage 
earners. 

Indeed, the increased efficiency of the wage 


earner is not possible until the heavy demands 


which scientific management make upon those 
controlling and directing the business, including 
superintendents and foremen, are fully met. In- 
creased efficiency must begin with those higher 
up. This is of the essence of scientific manage- 
ment. 

Some persons unfamiliar with the principles and 
application of scientific management have as- 
sumed that there is in it something hostile to 
labor, and particularly to organized labor. This 
is absolutely unfounded. 

Scientific Management is Not “Speeding-Up.” 

In the first place, they have assumed that the 
aim of scientific management is “speeding up”; 
that it seeks to make the men work harder, thus 
exhausting the working man. That shows com- 
plete misconception of scientific management. 

Conserving human effort, and the man, is a fun- 
damental tenet of scientific management. Among 
other things, it demands careful training of the 
workingman; the employer’s investment involved 
in that training creates a special incentive to the 
employer to retain his employee and to conserve 
his powers. 

When Mr. Taylor, with infinite patience and 
genius, discovered the laws by which a given 
quantity of pig iron might be loaded into a car, 
or coal be shovelled by hand in a third or fourth 
of the time ordinarily taken, he was protecting 
his workmen, not exhausting them. 

The larger production is not attained by “speed- 
ing-up.” It comes largely from removing ob- 
stacles which annoy and exhaust the workman— 
obstacles for which he is not, or should not be 
made, responsible. 

The management sees to it that he is shown the 
best possible way of doing the job; that is, the 
way which takes least time, which takes least 
effort, and which produces the best result. The 
management sees to it that his machine is always 
in perfect order. The management sees to it 
that he is always supplied with the necessary 
materials. The management sees to it that the 
work comes to him at proper times, with proper 
instructions, and in proper condition. 


Relieved of every unnecessary effort, of every 
unnecessary interruption and annoyance, the 
worker is enabled without greater strain to fur- 
nish much more in production. And under the 
exhilaration of achievement he develops his ca- 
pacity. 

Closely associated with the erroneous idea that 
scientific management means “speeding-up,” is 
the objection to scientific management because 
of the bonus system. 


Scientific Management is not the Bonus System. 


These discussions assume that scientific man- 
agement is the bonus system. The protest of 
labor against the bonus system is in part well 
founded, because the bonus is apt to do more 
harm than good when applied otherwise than as 
a part of the system of scientific management. 

The bonus system is a common incident under 
scientific management, but it must not be sup- 
posed that it is scientific management. There 
has been a great deal of scientific management 
without the application of the bonus system at 
all; but it is an integral part of scientific manage- 
ment that the workingman should get a “square 
deal,” that he should get a proper share of the 
profit which he aids in producing, that his achieve- 
ment should secure an appropriate reward. And 
in practice it has been found that this can be done 
usually more fairly through the bonus system 
than by any other available method of compen- 
sation. 

But, by the bonus system must be understood 
something very different from the bonus system 
which has been applied in many establishments 
to produce ‘“‘speeding-up.” It involves these es- 
sential conditions: 

1. A scientific investigation in detail of each 
piece of work, and the determination of the best 
method and the shortest time in which the work 
can be done. 

2. A teacher capable of teaching the best meth- 
od and the shortest time. 

3. Reward for both teacher and pupil when 
the latter is successful. 

Has anybody ever heard of the bonus system 


operating unfavorably to labor where these con- 


ditions have existed? 
Scientific Management and Shorter Hours. 


Higher wages, to be provided by the bonus 
system or otherwise, constitute but one of the 
ways in which scientific management will advance 
the condition of the laborer. The workingman 
needs, besides higher wages, among other things, 
shorter hours of work. . 

What greater hope can there be for shorter 
hours than that afforded by scientific manage- 
ment, the purpose of which is to eliminate, in 
every way, waste of human labor? If the produc- 
tivity of the individual man is increased, perhaps 
even doubled or trebled, there will come with it 
the possibility of largely reducing the hours of 
work. 

We are agitating now for the eight-hour day, 
already introduced in many industries and in 
the public service. We are far from attaining 
the ideal; but we should not forget that it is due 
to science in business, to the labor-saving ma- 
chines which have already so largely increased 
the productivity of man, that we have been able 
to make some progress toward our ideal working 
day. A hundred or even fifty years ago the 
working day was from twelve to fifteen hours 
long in many industries, in which it is now but 
eight or nine. 

With higher wages and shorter hours, the 
greatest need of the workingman is regularity 
of employment. Irregularity of employment cre- 
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ates hardships and demoralization of every kind. 
It is the most sinful waste. 

The introdu:tion of scientific management in 
business has, wherever applied, made regularity 
of employment its prime aim. It could not be 
otherwise; because irregularity is the most po- 
tent cause of waste, not only of labor, but of 
plant and of capital. The existence of irregular- 
ity of employment is one of the greatest re- 
proaches of modern business. It proves that the 
management has not done its part; and the very 
essence of scientific management is to relieve 
the workingman from those conditions and hard- 
ships which arise from the failure of the manage- 
ment to do its duty. 

Again, some persons have expressed their ap- 
prehension of scientific management as if it were 
inconsistent with, or at least hostile to, unionism. 
This rests upon an entire misconception. 
Scientific Management Gives Full Scope to Or- 

ganized Labor. 

The essence of unionism is colléctive bargain- 
ing, that is, instead of the employer dealing in- 
dividually with each employee, he deals with a 
large body through their representatives in re- 
spect to the rate of wages, and the hours and 
conditions of employment. Is there not just as 
broad a sphere for collective bargaining in shops 
where scientific management has been _ intro- 
duced as where it has not? 

Collective bargaining may fix the minimum 
wage, be it by the day or by the piece; collective 
bargaining may fix the bonus, if any; where it 
shall begin; its rate of increase; and how it shall 
be applied; may fix the hours of labor, and all 
the other conditions of employment, just as much 
as if the management were of the old rule-of- 
thumb, chaotic type. 

Surely it is not inconsistent with the principles 
of collective bargaining that one worker may 
earn more than another; for in most successful 
unions, like the cigar makers, and the boot and 
shoe workers, most of the operators are on piece 
work, and the earnings of some workers is double 
or treble that of others doing like work in the 
same shop. 

Again, some persons have objected to scientific 
management on the ground that it would throw 
workmen out of employment. This has not been 
the result, and will rarely be. 

Scientific Management Creates More Opportuni- 
ties for Work. 

Scientific management undertakes to secure 
greater production for the same or less effort; 
but that does not mean that less people will have 
work to do. If only the same amount were to 
be produced, the same number of persons might 
well be employed to do it if they worked less 
hours or less hard. 

But a more satisfactory answer is found in the 
fact that the amount of products which can be 
consumed will depend practically upon the ability 
to buy. 

If goods can be purchased cheaper, more can 
be bought for the same money. And more will 
be bought, at least if wages remain the same or 
increase. 

The problem is exactly the same which was pre- 
sented when the cost of transportation was re- 
duced by substituting railroad for the stage coach, 
and the cost of goods was lowered by substitut- 
ing machinery for hand labor. Has anyone ever 
known the demand for labor to decrease when 
profits were large? The demand for labor grows 
because the demands of the people grow with the 
ability to supply them. 

It has been suggested by some that scientific 
management will displace the inefficient. On the 
contrary, it helps the “inefficient” most. 

Scientific Management Aids the Incompetent. 

Scientific management recognizes the right of 
those less expert in the work to advance to 
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greater efficiency, and the importance to the em- 
ployer of training his workmen to be competent. 
It therefore provides through the most practical 
teachers for careful training of men to work in the 
best manner, and to develop habits of industry, 
instead of letting the “devil take the hindmost” 
and exposing the less competent to the probabil- 
ity of discharge. It supplies instruction, and 
offers to the teachers special incentives if they 
succeed in bringing up the hindmost. 


Social Gains to the Workingman. 


The social gains to the workingman through 
scientific management are greater even than the 
financial. He secures the development and rise 
in self-respect, the satisfaction with his work, 
which in almost every line of human activity ac- 
companies great accomplishments by the indi- 
vidual. 

Eagerness and interest take the place of indif- 
ference, both because the workman is called upon 
to do the highest work of which he is capable, 
and also because in doing this better work he 
secures appropriate and substantial recognition 
and reward. 

Under scientific management men are led, not 
driven. Instead of working unwillingly for their 
employer they work in co-operation with the 
management for themselves and their employer 
in what is a “square deal.” 

Our Great Opportunity. 

As stated above, scientific management offers 
the means of meeting our social demands. The 
great advance created by the introduction of ma- 
chinery we permitted in large measure to be 
dissipated socially—instead of utilizing the op- 
portunity fully to raise the standard of our civ- 
ilization. Another great opportunity is offered 
us. Shall we seize it? And I think that means 
primarily will organized labor seize it? 

If the fruits of scientific management are di- 
rected into the proper channels, the working- 
man will get not only a fair share, but a very 
large share of the additional profits arising from 
improved industry. 

In order that the workingman may get this 
large share of the benefits through higher wages, 
shorter hours, and better working conditions, the 
labor unions must participate in fixing those 
wages, hours and conditions, and in determining 
the application to the various businesses of the 
principles of scientific management. 

Unless the workingman is so represented, there 
must be danger that his interest will not be prop- 
erly cared for; and he cannot be properly repre- 
sented except through organized labor. This, 
then, is the supreme opportunity for organized 
labor. 

Will you utilize it to the full? 

————— 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong fo_ever 

on the throne.”—Lowell. 
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American Federation of LaborLetter 


Trusts and Convict Labor. 
It is interesting to note that the great trusts 
make use of convict labor and hold contracts for 


the labor of prisoners wherever it is possible to | 


obtain them. 


The United States Steel Co. (the Steel Trust)’ 


has contracts for the labor of Alabama convicts 
in the mines and foundries of the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Co. 

The Ford-Johnson Co. (the Chair Trust) has 
convicts in six penitentiaries and county jails. 

The Reliance Sterling Manufacturing Co., known 
as the Prison Labor Trust, is the largest convict 
working corporation in the United States. It 
has contracts for the labor of convicts in twelve 
penal institutions throughout the entire country. 
Until January 1st of this year, it also had the pro- 
duction of the penitentiary of Joliet, Ill., and 
another penal institution at Pontiac, IIl. 

The American Fork and Hoe Co. (the Farmers’ 
Tool Trust) has contracts in penal institutions 
of Iowa and Michigan. 

The Bromwell Brush & Wire Goods Co. holds 
the control in the American market in bristles and 
tampico, and has contracts in a number of penal 
institutions in Ohio, Maryland and New Jersey. 

Jos. Wild & Co. (the Linoleum Trust) has con- 
tracts in the penal institutions of New Jersey and 
other places. 

The Naval Stores Trust leases all the State 
convicts in Florida. 


Better Pay for Officers. 

The managers of the White Star Line have re- 
vised their rates of pay to officers and in the future 
no junior officer will get less than $500 per annum. 
The managers of the American and Dominion 
lines have also revised the schedules for their 
officers, by which an improvement will be made. 


Dockers’ Great Victory. 

The cheering news which reached this country 
from London to the effect that the dockers had 
been successful in their great contest is an added 
laurel to former victories of the trade union. 
The mighty force of unity of action has again 
asserted itself, and while there may be individual 
criticism and some contention, yet on the whole 
the great body of seamen and the dockers have 
taken an advanced step from which there will be 
no retreat. The tremendous cost of the stoppage 
runs into the millions, but this great waste became 
an absolute necessity in order that the argument 
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of the seamen and dockers might be strengthened 
to the point where relief was forthcoming. This 
struggle is an epoch in the great world of workers, 
and will give courage and confidence to the un- 
organized, and added strength to those who were 
principal combatants, as well as their trade-union 
sympathizers. 


Sleuths vs. Detectives. 

Frank J. Cook and Dan Vreeland, special of- 
ficers of the Lake Shore Railroad, were killed by 
a Michigan Central detective, so it is alleged. 
These gentry are apparently always looking for 
blood, and if no other occupation is at hand, ac- 
cording to this story, they war on themselves. It 
is truly unfortunate that their efforts could not 
be confined to the lines of the present occurrence. 


Pursuing Old Tactics. 

In a letter from W. E. Bryan, general president 
of the United Brotherhood of Leather Workers 
on Horse Goods, it is stated that the I. W. W., 
the alleged labor organization, has sent out a 
pamphlet addressed to the membership of the 
leather workers, in an effort to split the organiza- 
tion. The leather workers have been conducting 
a hard fight to reduce their hours and increase 
their pay, and as is usually the result they have 
been compelled to combat a strong manufacturers’ 
association. The attack of the “Wonderworkers” 
is in accord with the policy of that combination. 
Wherever a strike is in progress there you find 
detectives and the I. W. W., for they apparently 
have a common cause. The I. W. W. representa- 
tives in the Philadelphia and Eddystone strike of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works employees con- 
fined their arguments to Socialism, industrial 
unionism and an attack upon the national unions, 


Electrical Workers Seated. 

The central body of Springfield, Mass., after 
having excluded both organizations of electrical 
workers, thereby taking a neutral stand in the 
controversy on between the regular and unrec- 
ognized factions, has reconsidered its action and 
seated the organization recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


A Great Victory. 

By a decision rendered by Comptroller Trace- 
well, the working hours of workmen employed 
by private ship building companies in construct- 
ing Government vessels, has been reduced to 
eight hours per day. An amendment to the last 
civil appropriation bill required that certain ves- 
sels to be built by private companies were to be 
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constructed on the eight-hour day. This de 
cision incorporates all of the Government work 
being done by private companies. This decision 
by Comptroller Tracewell is in effect comparable 
to the old saw, “Coming events cast their shad- 
ows before them.” The eight-hour bill intro- 
duced this session of Congress by Representative 
Hughes has been agreed to by the Labor Com- 
mittee with slight amendments, and the commit- 
tee has authorized the chairman of the committee 
to report out the bill so that it may be placed 
upon the calendar before the adjournment of the 
special session. 


“Peace With Price.” 

The “National Labor Journal,” published under 
the auspices of the District Assembly numbered 
66, Order of Knights of Labor of America, is 
promulgating a scheme termed “Industrial Peace 
Proclamation.” One page of the paper is devoted 
to a short heading, then the balance of the page 
taken up with photograph signatures of members 
of Congress and others subscribing to its indus- 
trial peace proposition. It is understood that 
this publication is soliciting signatures and that 
in some instances, at least, it is alleged, money 
is asked for the privilege of signing. It appears 
to be rather a singular situation, when men are 
asked to contribute for signing a document de- 
claring for industrial peace. 


“Bill” Mahon, Poet. 

“Bill” Mahon, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street Carmen, has developed into 
a real poet. In the August ‘“Federationist” there 
was printed a poem by him, entitled “Not 
Understood.” A large number of papers have 
picked it up and are reprinting it. 


Swiss Transportation Men. 

The Society of Swiss Railway and Steamship 
Servants have been conducting a most active 
organization campaign during the past year, with 
splendid results. This society had at the close 
of the past year, 106 groups, with over 13,000 
members, and consists of 16 grade societies. A 
hard fight was encountered in an effort for a new 
wage law, but the society was successful in secur- 
ing the results sought. 


Get Good Increase. 

The servants of the tramway in Budweis, Ger- 
many, were organized in the Austrian Transport 
Workers’ Union, consisting of engineers, firemen, 
coal men, locksmiths, carriage work washers and 
track watchmen and cleaners, and have secured 
a splendid increase in wages. 


Held to Grand Jury. 

The proprietor of the Minneapolis Profit-Shar- 
ing Laundry has been charged with employing a 
girl of thirteen years of age to work on a portion 
of the machinery designated as the mangle. He 
was arrested on complaint of Chas. S. Albright, 
Deputy State Labor Commissioner, who went to 
the laundry on July 26th and found the girl work- 
ing on a machine mangle. The Minnesota child- 
labor law prohibits any girl under fifteen years 
of age from working on this machinery. The 
laundry proprietor, on appearing in court, ad- 
mitted the facts, but claimed the machinery was 
not dangerous. This pleading failed to gain a 
dismissal of the two cases filed against him, the 
contentions being overruled and the defendant 
held to the grand jury. The extreme penalty is 
one year in jail. 


Probable Marble Strike. 

Members of the executive board of the Nation- 
al Association of Marble Dealers of the United 
States have under consideration the matter of 
making a national affair of the present strike 
in the marble trades. 
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LESSONS ON MONEY FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly. 


Letter No. 7. 

Some writers on money call it “capital seeking 
investment.” If money be capital, it is always 
invested, because the capital would consist of the 
inherent value of the material of the money, and 
not in the thing the money seeks to obtain. But 
when money has found one investment, it is as 
much a seeker for a second and third investment 
as if it had not been invested at all. It is always 
seeking investment, without being invested. 

We are accustomed to say that money is in- 
vested in property, but that is not true. Money 
is no more invested in property than the yard- 
stick is invested in the cloth that it measures. 

When money has passed from one person to 
another, either as a loan or in payment for 
property, it is ready to be lent again or to be 
paid for another piece of property. The money 
is no more used up by passing from one person 
to another than the yardstick is used up by 
measuring a single piece of cloth. 

Common usage has applied the term “measure” 
to the material, by means of which length, weight, 
etc., are ascertained, as, for instance, the yard, 
pound or bushel suggest the stick, the yard, pound 
or bushel, and they instantly suggest the stick, 
iron and wood, and the means employed, rather 
than the abstract length, weight and size, which 
are, in reality, the things signified by the term. 

It matters not whether the yardstick and the 
pound weight be of wood or iron, gold or silver 
—length and weight are the only properties neces- 
sary to express them, and, possessing the standard 
limits, the material is a matter of indifference. 

Of course, some material is indispensable, but 
the only thing that makes one substance prefer- 
able to another is its superior convenience. 

So of money. It is a matter of indifference by 
what material the properties of money are ex- 
pressed, for the material is merely a substance 
fixed by law. 

The most rapid increase of “loans and dis- 
counts” that has ever occurred in the entire his- 
tory of national banks is shown by Abstract 68, 
reporting conditions on March 29th to have been 
made in February and March, 1910. In those two 
months the total increase was $202,589,719.24, an 
average daily increase of $4,134,448 for every bus- 
iness day. This is almost four times as large as 
the average daily increase since 1896, and twice 
as large as the greatest daily increase during any 
other period covered by any other abstract of the 
Comptroller. 

During these two months the central reserve 
banks had as reserve agents increased their hold- 
ings of the reserves of other national banks 
$16,364,566, so they held of their so-called re- 
serves $260,084,064, and had increased their hold- 
ings of other funds (not called reserves) of na- 
tional banks $24,304,320, holding of such funds 
$528,741 ,482. 

In the aggregate, then, the central reserve banks 
on March 29th owed other national banks on these 
two accounts $788,825,446. Not only was this en- 
tire debt payable on demand, but so also were in- 
dividual and the United States deposits and some 
other liabilities as well. 

On the same date, March 29, 1910, the sixty 
central reserve banks then existing—thirty-eight 
in New York, twelve in Chicago, and ten in St. 
Louis—had not, if aggregated, a single dollar of 
available funds.from which they could have re- 
turned any part of the reserve they held of 
other banks, or paid any other obligation if they 
had been asked to do so. 

The twelve banks in Chicago were collectively 
short in their required cash reserve $6,542,224.32, 
and the ten banks in St. Louis were short $4,309,- 
583.25. The thirty-eight New York banks had 
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collectively, however, the relatively-small sum of 
$5,408,116.32 in excess of the amount they were 


legally required to hold in cash. 


The net shortage, when aggregated, of the 
central reserve banks that are the center, the 
most exposed and weakest place in our national 
banking system, was $5,443,791.25. It was not 
possible, if it had been demanded, for the New 
York banks—much less the banks of Chicago and 
St. Louis—to have returned to other banks their 
so-called reserves, to say nothing about paying 
other demand obligations, without calling in a 
large per cent of their loans and discounts. 

The “Financial World” of August reports a high 
official of a leading national bank of New York 
City as telling the country that “the New York 
banks are in splendid shape to help the west if 
aid is asked—having $30,000,000.” It would be in- 
teresting to know where this $30,000,000 was on 
June 30, 1910, when the last report was made. 

If the Comptroller’s Abstract of the conditions 
of the national banks is correct, and similar con- 
ditions still exist, then the assertion of this bank 
official is pure bluff. 

The very fact, if it is a fact, that one or more 
banks in New York City have so large a surplus, 
when the aggregate of all reports shows a sur- 
plus so small, is in itself evidence that banks that 
can do so are, with sensible precaution, accumu- 
lating as large a surplus as possible, not to aid the 
west, but to take care of themselves when the 
storm comes. 

In another editorial on the same page the “Fi- 
nancial World” said that the Canadian banks have 
in New York, on call loans, nearly $250,000,000. 

If New York has that amount of Canadian 
money on call, and her national banks alone hold, 
of the reserves and other resources of other 
banks of the country, approximately $750,000,000, 
payable on demand, the financial situation in New 
York is even worse than indicated. Will a panic 
come? 

(To be continued.) 
es a 
RECALL FOR FEDERAL JUDGE. 

Senator Owen of Oklahoma made a speech in 
the Senate some days ago which is enlivening 
and instructive, and indicates the present trend 
of opinion relative to the judiciary. “The right 
of recall of judges is all the more important,” as- 
serted Senator Owen, “when we recognize the 
fact that the big interests of this country have 
taken infinite pains to bring about the nomination 
and promotion as federal judges of those whose 
opinions are known to be favorable to their point 
of view. It has always been a habit of kings and 
potentates to surround themselves with pomp 
and ceremony to impress the mass of men with 
their sacred function. They have always claimed 
to receive their right to rule from God himself, 
and to rule by divine right. The judge in ancient 
times wore a huge horsehair wig, silken gown 
and ermine. It impressed the people with the 
enormous dignity of individuals so attired. It 
raised the presumption of his infallibility; it 
excited the reverence of men, and so those who 
found their shelter behind a judicial oligarchy 
have impressed tremendously on the people of 
this country the idea of judicial infallibility. We 
are taught that we should reverence the courts, 
that we should not question their judgments, and 
when the Supreme Court of the United States 
has spoken, it should no more be questioned 
than we would question the work of God. The 
Supreme Court has sought, without constitu- 
tional warrant, to declare acts of Congress un- 
constitutional. The constitution is one of the 
delegated powers and it does not delegate the 
right to declare statutes unconstitutional.” 

SS eee 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *e% 
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4 This store is for Men’s fur- 
ON1ON “aac, ach eee ce 
— Shirts with the UNION LABEL. 

Collars with the UNION LABEL. 
Neckties with the UNION LABEL. 


Label 
Suspenders with the UNION LABEL. 


Goods 


MENS TURNGHING NS 


S\S MARKET ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE 5TH 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital ............. «+++. $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash - $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Fund - $1,605,792 6S 
Employees’ Pension Fund - -8113,473 47 
Deposits, June 30th, 1911.. - $44,567,705 83 
Total Assets .........-.+.- . -$47,173,498 51 

Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office 
or Express Co’s. Money Orders,.or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th ‘Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. "Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


U-Need Hand Paste 


‘““Of Course You Do”’ 


The only Mechanics Hand Soap made that 
cleans the hands thoroughly without injury to 
the skin. 

The only soap made that bears the Label of the 
Soap workers. 

“Made in California,” 
Neighbor.” 


U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“Patronize your 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting, Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 
Phones: Kearny 3047; J 1660 565 Pacific Building 
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BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


Our reputation is back of every 
bottle we sell 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 
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“There is a certain judge in Oregon whom the 
reformers want to remove for supposed misdi- 
fection of the jury in a murder case, and so they 
have addressed a statutory petition to the Secre- 
tary of State. The petition states that the said 
judge has ‘demonstrated his gross incompetency 
and unfairness by giving to the jury in said case, 
at the instance and request of the defendant’s 
attorneys, unfair and erroneous instructions as 
to the law, intended to bias the jury in favor of 
the defendant and secure an acquittal and did so 
bias the jury and cause an acquittal, while at 
the same time he failed and refused to give the 
jury fair and legal instructions which were asked 
by the prosecution, all of which contributed and 
brought about the defeat of the ends of justice’” 
—San Francisco “Argonaut.” 

The paper quoted proceeds to sneer at the 
likelihood of “the people” accurately deciding 
such an issue, and the various tradesmen are 
named as comprising “the people.” Reference is 
made to “the legal omniscience of the butcher’s 
young man, the penetrating intellect of the gar- 
bage collector, and the enlightened citizenship of 
the Italian fruit dealer, whose command of the 
English language and of the subtleties of juris- 
prudence are matters of notoriety.” All of which 
shows the willingness of the “Argonaut” to ob- 
scure the real issue, and is in line with that pub- 
lication’s fairly-successful efforts to thwart jus- 
tice in San Francisco in the recent past. If the 
“garbage collector” had stolen $200, the “Argo- 
naut” would have shrieked for his incarceration, 
but the millionaire who stole a city for $200,000 
was “persecuted,” the “victim of a conspiracy,” 
and a few other things. We prefer the “garbage 
collector” to the “Argonaut” in deciding an issue 
—moral or otherwise—and if the Oregon judge 
outraged justice, as proclaimed in the petition, 
he deserves to be recalled. 


“Some of the women of this party could not 
show children, although each could show a dog. 
In fact, the party was given in honor of a lady 
dog, and other dogs had been invited. The dogs 
were dressed as men and women, and most of 
them walked on their hind legs. One dog carried 
the train of the lady dog hostess. Finally some 
persons tempted the train bearer with cake and 
he dropped the train and ran for the cake. Other 
dogs followed. The female owner, of the train 
bearer started to chase her dog. Being hobbled 
she fell and lost a valuable diamond from her 
ankle. Dogs and women joined in the search 
for the diamond. A dog found it and ran, pursued 
by others, to Lake Calumet, and plunged in. The 
diamond was recovered and the incident afforded 
the women of the party amusement and excite- 
ment, but no apprehension.”—Representative 
Fowler of Illinois in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Why hold that noble animal—the dog—up to 
contumely by calling attention to his associates, 
especially as the latter force their attention where 
not wanted? 


“By the way, the headquarters of the Typo- 
graphical Union are to be moved from Indian- 
apolis to Washington; but this may be a mere 
coincidence and not in any way due to recent 
happenings at the headquarters of the Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union in the capital of In- 
diana.”—San Francisco “Wasp.” 

The I. T. U. headquarters are not going to be 
removed from Indianapolis to Washington. A 
proposition favoring the removal was buried by 
adverse votes. The “Wasp” will really sting 
whenever it acquires the habit of telling the 
truth. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN MILWAUKEE. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

The City Council of Milwaukee has gone on 
record officially establishing the eight-hour day 
for all its public employees, including not only 
all laborers and mechanics that work for the city 


‘directly, but also for all who are employed by 


any contractor or sub-contractor doing work for 
the city. 

The ordinance reads as follows: 

“An ordinance fixing the number of hours 
which shall constitute a day’s work for laborers, 
workmen and mechanics employed upon the pub- 
lic works of the city of Milwaukee. 

“The Mayor and the Common Council of the 
city of Milwaukee do ordain as follows: 

“Section 1. The service and employment of all 
laborers, workmen and mechanics who are now 
or may hereafter be employed by the city of 
Milwaukee, or by any contractor or sub-con- 
tractor upon any of the public works of said city, 
is hereby limited and restricted to eight hours 
in any one calendar day; provided, that not less 
than the current rate of daily wages in the 
locality where such contract may be performed, 
for the same or similar services rendered by such 
laborer, workman or mechanic, shall be paid 
under the provisions of this ordinance by said 
city or by any contractor or sub-contractor upon 
any public works of said city. And it shall be 
unlawful for any officer of the city government, 
or any such contractor or sub-contractor, whose 
duty it shall be to employ direct, or control the 
services of such laborers, workmen or mechanics, 
to require or permit any such laborer, workman 
or mechanic to work more than eight hours in 
any calendar day except in case of extraordinary 
emergency. 

“Section 2. Any officer of said city, contractor 
or sub-contractor whose duty it shall be to em- 
ploy, direct, or control any laborer, workman or 
mechanic employed on any public works of the 
city, who shall intentionally violate any pro- 
visions of this ordinance, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and for each and every offense 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not less than ten dollars nor more than 
fifty dollars, or by imprisonment in the house 
of correction not more than thirty days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment in the discre- 
tion of the court having jurisdiction thereof. 

“Section 3. The Board of Public Works is 
hereby required to make the provisions of this 
ordinance a part of the specifications of each 
and every contract which said board shall here- 
after let for the performance of any public work 
pursuant to law. And all contracts not incor- 
porating the provisions of this ordinance shall 
be null and void. 

“Section 4. All contractors and sub-contract- 
ors violating the provisions of this ordinance 
shall forfeit all rights under their contracts. 


“Section 5. This ordinance shall not apply to 
existing contracts. 
“Section 6. This ordinance shall take effect 


and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication.” 

This ordinance establishing the eight-hour day 
is in line with the policy of the present adminis- 
tration in Milwaukee, which as is well known, is 
under the control of the Socialists, a distinctly 
working-class movement. 

This fight for the eight-hour day began years 
ago, and has been kept up continuously since 
1904, when the Socialists elected their first repre- 
sentative to the City Council. In that year the 
city was building some big twenty million gallon 
engines in their water-works system. The So- 
cialists tried to get a resolution passed providing 
for the ‘eight-hour day for the men who were 
employed upon this work. The resolution was 
adopted and constituted the first victory for or- 
ganized labor in this respect. 
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Later on, in 1906, various street-car companies 
were seeking franchises from the city. The So- 
cialists opposed the granting of these franchises 
except upon condition that the company should 
employ union labor, and grant their employees 
an eight-hour day. These provisions were de- 
feated, but the Socialists kept up the fight for 
the eight-hour day in other directions. 

About the same time an ordinance was intro- 
duced in the City Council providing for the gen- 
eral eight-hour day for all public employees. 
The Machinists’ Union sent petitions and resolu- 
tions to the City Council urging the passage of 
the ordinance. But the City Council was still at 
that time in the control of the Republicans and 
Democrats and they refused to pass the ordi- 
nance. 

Meanwhile the courts had rendered decisions 
adverse to the eight-hour ordinance and thus 
served to strengthen the position of the opposi- 
tion. 

The Socialists introduced a resolution to have 
the case appealed to the Supreme Court, instruct- 
ing the City Attorney in the matter. This reso- 
lution was adopted, but it seems that the City 
Attorney did nothing. 

Other measures looking to the shortening of 
hours and the establishment of an eight-hour day 
were introduced from time to time, and besides, 
a number of resolutions which had the effect of 
shortening hours of labor. For example, the 
bridge tenders were on duty for seventy-eight 
hours consecutively. By readjusting the shifts 
and adding a few men it became possible to re- 
duce these hours so that the men were on duty 
only twelve hours per day. 

But the best of all was the passage of the ordi- 
nance referred to above, fixing the official policy 
of the city of Milwaukee upon an eight-hour day 
for all its public employees. 


Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


When you're hunting that “new flat,” 
our Rent Bureau will take you out in 
one of our automobiles. Service free. 


The September Day marriage bell’s peal 
is upon the ear. We'll find the apartment, 
flat or bungalow you have in mind. We'll 
furnish it up for you and arrange to keep 
it waiting until the gladsome day when 
you'll “bring her home”—surprise party, 
eh? 


The old-time Sterling “Credit Terms” 
will make easy the lining of the nest 
with the prettiest of “Sterling Quality” 
furnishings—anything and everything for 
the home. “Come to the Sterling.” 


Something down 
Something weekly 
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WAGE EARNERS’ SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 

To All Union Men of California—Greetings: 
The Wage Earners’ Suffrage League of Los An- 
geles has been organized through the assistance 
of the Central Labor Council. 

Our aim and object is to help secure the adop- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage Amendment No. 8, 
which is to be submitted to the voters of the State 
of California on October 10th. 

Our particular aim, however, is to arouse 
among all union men and women the absolute 
need of giving this question of Votes for Women 
the utmost attention, because the future political 
strength of organized labor may depend on the 
right kind of voting of the women of the work- 
ing class. 

If you do not give this question your careful 
attention and you fail hereafter in political 
strength do not blame woman’s vote, but your 
neglect to win the woman’s vote for your cause. 

The American Federation of Labor has at all 
times declared emphatically in favor of industrial 
and political equality for women. Organized 
labor has on various local and State occasions 
repeatedly passed resolutions in favor of wo- 
man’s suffrage. The time is here, now, for you 
men of California to enforce your good resolu- 
tions by registering in time and going to the polls 
on October 10th and vote “Yes” on the Woman’s 
Suffrage Amendment No. 8. 

Woman’s vote will come; woman’s vote must 
come; the progress of the race calls for woman’s 
vote. 

Presuming that we women of California should 
again be defeated next October, we would go 
forth anew, with redoubled strength and resort to 
every available method to win our just and hu- 
man right, the right to be a real citizen. 

Union men, remember that most of the 
daughters of the working class must make their 
own living; conditions are hard for them. Give 
the girls as fair a show as our boys. Protect the 
daughters of the working class by giving them 
the vote. 

It is a mother’s duty to take care of the home 
and the child. You say: “A woman’s place is in 
the home.” Men, it is because we women love 
home and family that we want a weapon in our 
hands to control the conditions surrounding the 
home. 

Big corporations force you men to strike; 
through their courts and legal power they throw 
you into jail; in your homes women and children 
are the victims of the industrial war. 

We mothers raise with care and sacrifice the 
girls and boys, only to see corporation greed and 
power grind their health and life-blood into dol- 
lars. 

We women are not soldiers to fight with mur- 
derous weapons. The time for war has passed. 
An intelligent ballot cast by the men and women 
of the working class will force the enemy into 
submission. 

We women of this State and nation—nay of the 
entire world—place our hope for freedom chiefly 
with you voters of organized labor and the So- 
cialist movement. We are fully aware of the fact 
that the great enemy of woman’s enfranchisement 
is entrenched behind the controlling capital of 
this and other nations. 

Union men, you have learned that it is for 
your interest to enlist the wage-earning women 
into your organization rather than to permit her 
to be unorganized, and hence your competitor in 
the field of industry. 

Indorsed by the Woman’s Union Label League, 
Union Labor Political Club, Garment Workers, 
Central Labor Council, all of Los Angeles. 

Yours for the cause of labor, 

WAGE EARNERS’ SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, 

(Signed) 
FRANCES N. NOEL, President. 
BESSIE TODD, Secretary. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW IS DEFINED. 

As there has been some misunderstanding 
among the school authorities and employers as 
to the exact requirements of the new child-labor 
law, Probation Officer Ruess and County Super- 
intendent of Schools Frick of Alameda County 
have prepared a brief summary of the law, which 
has been approved by Commissioner J. P. Mc- 
Laughlin of the State Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

1. No child under twelve years of age may 
work, except outside of school hours or during 
the time the public schools are not in session, and 
then only at agricultural, horticultural, viticultural 
or domestic labor. Horticultural includes the 
curing and drying, but not the canning, of all 
varieties of fruit. 

2. Between the ages of twelve and fifteen 
years, except out of school hours, and then only 
at the above-mentioned occupations, and except 
in school vacations upon a vacation permit from 
the school principal, or vice-principal, or secre- 
tary of the Board of School Trustees, no child 
may work without a permit from the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court, which may be granted only after 
investigation by the Probation Officer and for 
the sole reason that the parent or parents are 
incapacitated for labor through illness. A skilled 
social worker will generally find a better solution 
of the family problem. 

3. Between the ages of fifteen and sixteen 
years no child may work, except on an age and 
schooling certificate issued by the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools or by a person designated by 
him, in cities having a Superintendent of Schools, 
and in other places by a person authorized by the 
local Board of Trustees. A written request for 
such a permit from the prospective employer 
must first be presented, and made a part of the 
permit when granted. It is suggested that in 
each school district one school principal and one 
only, be designated by the local Board of Trus- 
tees for this purpose; such designation should be 
made officially, and entered on the minutes of 
the board. 

4. Children twelve to sixteen years, though 
having proper working permits, shall not remain 
idle and unemployed more than two weeks while 
the public schools are in session, but must en- 
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Transacts a general Banking and Trust Business. Allows Interest on Daily 
Balances; acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, Transfer 
Agents, Depositary, and in all other representative capacities. 


Whether you buy our cheapest or our finest grade suits, 
you can be assured of the highest possible value in our 


merchandise. 


Men’s Clothing, Hats™Haberdashery 


The best values at the lowest prices. 
An inspection of our stock is asked, you'll be pleased and 


so will we. 


OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


Anglo-California Trust Company 


Market and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Successor to Central Trust Company of California.) 
Mission Branch—N. W. Corner 16th and Mission Streets. 
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roll and attend school; their employers must 
notify the School Superintendent or Probation 
Officer when they leave their employment. 

5. Saturdays, according to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, are not school vacations, within the meaning 
of the law. 


Se ee Se) 
THE DES MOINES RULING. 

The command of Judge Lawrence de Graft 
that a conductor should be reinstated by the Des 
Moines City Railway Company and the strike 
thereby ended is likely to have a lively after- 
math. 

N. T. Guernsey, attorney for the transporta- 
tion company, said his clients were not satisfied 
that the court was within its jurisdiction in issu- 
ing the mandatory injunction, but for the present 
they were willing to abide by it, leaving to a later 
date the trial of the case on its merits. 

Fred Fay, representative of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees, is reported to have stated that the inter- 
vention of the court was acceptable because it 
gave the union exactly what it had asked—the 
reinstatement of Conductor Hiatt, whose dis- 
charge without investigation led to the trouble, 
and the order that arbitration must decide 
whether he is to remain with the company. 

The suit in equity which terminated the strike 
was brought by the city of Des Moines upon the 
order of the City Council. 

The American Federation of Labor is taking 
the lead against the abrogation by the court of 
the right to work or not to work. The growth 
of the injunction power needs to be curbed, else 
judges will soon issue orders, by request or on 
their own initiative, that will not only be illegal 
but which will curtail essential principles of free- 
dom. 

The employers will be highly pleased at the 
exercise of judicial force to stop strikes. For 
that reason, and many others, the wage earners 
should carefully study the issues presented and 
determine to combine in opposition to further 
encroachments on the liberty of the subject. 


“When a man assumes a public trusz, he should 
consider himself as public property.”—Jefferson. 


BROWN Bros & Co. 


SIDNEY LIPPETT, Prest. 


660 Market Street 


Opposite Palace Hotel 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 25, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:25 p. m. by Vice- 
President Rosenthal. 

Roll Call—President Kelly absent, Delegate 
Nolan appointed vice-president pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting were approved as printed. 

At this time the secretary called the attention 
of the Council to the fact that no drawing had 
been made for positions of unions in the mis- 
cellaneous division and that the line-up for 
parade was being made up and that a drawing 
should be had. It was moved that we proceed 
with the drawing at once; motion carried. The 
results were as follows: 1—Horseshoers; 2— 
Grocery Clerks; 3—Glass Bottle Blowers; 4—Re- 
tail Shoe Clerks; 5—Newspaper Carriers; 6— 
Broom Makers; 7—Carriage and Wagon Work- 
ers; 8—Gardeners; 9—Box Makers; 10—Retail 
Delivery Drivers; 11—Coopers; 12—Sugar Work- 
ers; 12B—Waitresses; 13—Laundry Workers; 
14—Bootblacks; 15—Stable Employees; 16—Gas 
and Water Workers; 17—Ice Wagon Drivers; 
18—Barbers; 19 —Cigar Makers; 20—Garment 
Cutters; 21—Pavers and Rammermen Nos. 18 and 
26; 22—Milk Wagon Drivers; 23—Moving Pic- 
ture Operators; 24—Janitors. 

Credentials—Laundry Wagon Drivers—T. R. 
Angove, vice W. L. Crews resigned. Delegate 
seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Andrew D. Por- 
ter, Thos. J. Duffy, Jno. D. Condon, A. N. Jack- 
son, Patrick Boyle, Andrew J. Gallagher, candi- 
dates for public office, replying to questions sub- 
mitted by law and legislative committee. From 
Wm. C. Pugh, Supervisor, explaining the rea- 
sons for his absence at sessions of the Board of 
Supervisors. From Steam Engineers, stating 
they had donated $10 to Labor Day Committee. 
From A. F. of L., acknowledgment of receipt of 
$667.50 for the McNamara Defense Fund. From 
Secretary Morrison, notifying that he had ex- 
pressed 15,000 McNamara buttons. From office 
of the Archbishop, stating that he was glad to 
give approval to the delivering of Labor Day ser- 
mons by clergy of this diocese. From James H. 
Barry Company, stating they had a stock of 
union-made paper on hand and requesting patron- 
age. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—Fred C. 
Muller requesting that an attempt be made to 
amalgamate all Longshore Lumber Handlers and 
Ship Cargo Unions. 

Referred to Steam Shovelmen—Decision of 
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Iron Trades Council relative to the membership 
of handy men on dredgers. 

Communication was received from the “Labor 
Clarion” advising us of the issue of a Labor Day 
edition, and it was moved that the Council follow 
the usual procedure and purchase a full page in 
the Labor edition of the official paper; motion 
carried. 


Reports of Unions—Janitors—S. N. Wood & 
Co. have unionized their janitors. Retail Deliv- 
ery Drivers—Have levied a 25-cent assessment 
for the McNamara Defense Fund. Waiters— 
Business quiet; many waiters coming to town. 
Cloak Makers—Will give ball for the benefit of 
McNamara Defense Fund and Cleveland Strikers’ 
Fund. ; 


Executive Committee—Submitted progressive 
report but made no recommendations. 


Organizing Committtee—Reported favorably 
on application of Office Employees’ Union No. 
13188, and that their delegates C. H. King and 
J. K. Jones be seated. Recommendation con- 
curred in and Delegates Jones and King obli- 
gated. Further reported that they had obligated 
the officers of the House Movers’ Union in ac- 
cordance with the law, and also the Gasoline 
Marine Engineers’ Union, and that permanent of- 
ficers had been installed in the latter union. They 
further reported that they would consider the 
communication from Delegate Muller, dealing 
with the amalgamation of Water Front Unions, 
on Sunday morning, September 17th, at 10:30 a. m. 


Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills; warrants ordered drawn for same. 


Directors of the “Labor Clarion”—Submitted 
report advising the Council of the resignation of 
Brother Will J. French, editor, and the election 
of J. W. Mullen, as editor. The board further 
reported the “Labor Clarion” in good financial 
condition and requested the unions affiliated with 
the Council to give it their hearty support. They 
submitted the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, Will J. French, our present editor, 
has handed in his resignation after more than 
three years of most successful service, during 
which time he has built up the paper both from 
the standpoint of literary merit and typographi- 
eral appearance, and has increased its circulation 
and influence to such an extent that it has pro- 
gressed from a losing venture financially to a 
self-sustaining paper, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we regret exceedingly that he 
finds it necessary at this time to sever his con- 
nection with the paper, and we extend to him in 
his new field of labor our most sincere well 
wishes, and indulge the hope that he will be even 
more successful there than has been his portion 
in the past; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That we present a copy of these 
resolutions to the San Francisco Labor Council 
and recommend indorsement.” 

It was moved that we concur in the resolu- 
tions. Motion carried unanimously. Moved that 
it be the sense of the Council that an engrossed 
copy of these resolutions be presented to the 
retiring editor, Will J. French; motion carried. 

The chair introduced Brother J. P. Shaughnes- 
sy, general organizer of the Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union, and Brother Robert Glockling, 
president of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, both of whom addressed delegates 
upon matters of interest in the trade-union move- 
ment. They highly complimented the Council on 
its work and made a special plea for faithfulness 
to the union label. 

Delegate Lomasney called attention to the 
death of Walter E. O’Connell, former delegate 
to this Council, and paid a high tribute to his 
memory. Moved that when we adjourn we do 
so out of respect to the memory of our deceased 
brother; motion carried unanimously. 

New Business—Director J. W. Mullen sub- 
mitted his resignation from the board of directors 
of “Labor Clarion” in view of his having been 
selected as the new editor on that paper. It was 
moved that the resignation be accepted and that 
we elect a new director two weeks from tonight; 
motion carried. . 

The secretary, by communication, acquainted 
the Council of the fact that he had been ap- 
pointed to public office and that he would not 
be able to devote as much time to the work of the 
Council as he had previously. He asked per- 
mission and authorization of the Council for the 
appointment of an assistant, expense of said as- 
sistant to be borne by the secretary. Or, in lieu 
of that not being satisfactory, he asked the 
Council to make a disposition of the matter. It 
was moved that the secretary’s request be com- 
plied with and that he be empowered to appoint 
an assistant; motion carried. Previous question 
was called for and put on the above motion. 

The secretary called the attention of the Coun- 
cil to the fact that by-laws were out and that 
something should be done to secure more. Dele- 
gate Walsh (Molders) moved that a committee of 
seven be appointed to revise the by-laws of this 
Council; motion carried. 

Delegate Cole addressed the Council on the 
necessity of responding liberally to the appeal 
for funds for the McNamara Defense Fund, stat- 
ing he hoped that the unions of California would 
make a record of this most important fight of 
the Pacific Coast. Delegate Walsh spoke along 
the same lines. 

Receipts—Housesmiths, $14; Carpenters No. 
1640, $6; Cooks, $12; Machine Hands, $2; Elec- 
trical Workers No. 6, $12; Stationary Firemen, 
$6; Beer Drivers, $8; Gas and Water Workers, 
$12; Bakers, $14; Garment Workers, $10; News- 
paper Carriers, $4; Structural Iron Workers, $6; 
Bookbinders, $6; Bindery Women, $4; Boiler 
Makers No. 410, $8; Elevator Constructors, $4; 
Janitors, $4; Roofers, $4; Bakery Drivers, $4. 
Total, $140. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; History of California 
Labor Legislation, $3; postage, $5; Miss S. Hagan, 
$25; Miss M. Shields, $18; Miss K. Kelly, $18; 
J. J. Kenny, $15; P. O’Brien, $10; Brown & 
Power, stationers, $2.75. Total, $136.75. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
pe Se 

“Just one word of advice, son, before you go 
out into the world.” “Yes, dad?” “Always be 
kind to democrats. They have their turn once 
in a while.” 
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Workers Unite and Break Your. Chains 


By J. A. Kinghorn-Jones. 


Workers produce all the wealth, of the world, 
and yet have no voice in its distribution. 

Workers are the only class necessary for any 
nation, but have not the slighest influence in mak- 
ing its laws. 

The scheming shirkers through the unnatural 
power they have given to gold, regulate distribu- 
tion, by making the laws for the express purpose 
of robbing workers of all the wealth they pro- 
duce, barring enough to keep them workable, to 
produce more wealth. 

Now we confront the $10,000,000,000 Steal 
Trust—there is not $10,150,000,000 of real money 
in the whole world. Precedents prove that at 
least $5,000,000,000 of that $10,000,000,000 will be 
water—so-called—an insult to Nature’s product— 
water—those five billion dollars will be home-de- 
stroying-fumes, and all who perform any useful 
work will have to pay usury—nolens volens—on 
the $5,000,000,000 of home-destroying-fumes. 

The capitalists have publicly declared they will 
destroy labor unions, by any means, and at any 
cost. 

All unions, for self-preservation, must unite 
and take up the capitalists’ challenge! The House- 
smiths’ and Iron Workers’ Union, Amalgamated 
Carpenters, Branch 5, Elevator Constructors No. 
8, and several other unions in San Francisco have 
taken up the gauntlet by passing the following 
resolutions (several others have them under con- 
sideration): 

“Whereas, The bankers have just been given 
$500,000,000 by their secretary of our treasury, 
on the bankers’ own securities—railroad bonds 
and industrial stocks, mostly water, so worthless 
that the gullible public even would not buy them; 
and 

“Further, The bankers can, with that half bil- 
lion, form other trust swindles, adding the same 
amount of water, take the stock to their secretary 
of our treasury and be given $1,000,000,000 more, 
with which to repeat the swindle, and then in a 
few years own everybody and everything on, in, 
and over the United States; and 

“Further, We—that is, all who perform any use- 
ful work—pay about $500,000,000 annually for the 
purposes of destruction—war; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we earnestly request Victor 
L. Berger, Congressman for Wisconsin, to present 
a bill before the House, call it a Workers’ Home 
Bill or any other title thought to be more suitable, 
authorizing the Government to issue $500,000,000 
greenback—good for all debts, public and private 
—for the purpose of erecting 200,000 homes at a 
cost of $2500 each, with the provision that ‘work- 
ers’ pay $20 per month for same, and at the ter- 
mination of ten and a half years of such payments 
the deeds be handed to them, and, further, that 
the monthly re-payments be used for erecting 
more workers’ homes. The first year these re- 
payments would provide 23,000 more homes. 

“Against the bankers’ practically worthless se- 
curities, the workers’ home security would in- 
crease 10 per cent in value the first year, and go 
on increasing in value more every year. 

“The workers’ homes ‘greenbacks’ would be 
kept in constant circulation without paying usury 
to anyone. 

“The bankers’ ‘asset currency’ is loaned by them 
at 5 or 50 per cent—in fact, all the necessitous 
borrower will pay—or kept out of circulation if a 
panic would secure larger gains to.the bankers— 
the 1907 to 1911 panic has done that. And, more- 
over, say $100,000,000 is the value of the land, the 
$400,000,000 would provide for 

“80,000,000 days at $5, or 
“800,000 men work for 
“100 days each at $5. 
“and further be it 


“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
immediately sent to Victor L. Berger, with the 
assurance that labor would unite to force the pass- 
age of this bill, asking for a favorable reply. The 
fact must not be overlooked that our Representa- 
tive—the only one—could ‘frank’ his bill and 
speech to every labor union in the country. We 
feel sure, if the bill is presented, it will be passed, 
and we shall be pleased to offer numerous logical 
reasons for this firm conviction. It would ma- 
terially benefit 100,000,000 souls; only the few 
bankers would lose some of their unrighteous 
usurious gains.” 

This demand for common justice for working- 
men and bankers will appeal to everybody— 
except, say, ten great financial sharks. No reason 
can be brought against the proposition. It is the 
only suggestion now before the country that is 
able to allay the general discontent and thus avert 
the impending, expected revolution. 

What the Proposed Workers’ Home Bill Will 
Accomplish. 

In ten and one-half years there would be 550,000 
“homes,” with $132,000,000 more every year for 
food, clothing, education and pleasure; in twenty- 
one years there would be 1,500,000 “homes,” with 
$360,000,000 more annually for food, clothing, edu- 
cation and pleasure. 

With five to a family, would mean 7,500,000 
souls free from that everlasting, gnawing dread, 
which baffles description, of losing their “homes” 
through foreclosure. 

It is impossible to estimate the increase of 
energy-power and good-will for the nation as the 
result from such conditions. This country would 
soon become celebrated as the land of “homes” 
and honesty, in place of its present notoriety for 
mortgages and their sequents, millionaires, small- 
er thieves, grafters and tramps. 

Manufacture and business could not be dull; 
the capitalist lie of overproduction would be ex- 
posed as underconsumption. 

The Workers’ Home idea combines the most 
powerful influence in the world—home—with the 
greatest act of the greatest man—Lincoln—this 
country has produced—Greenbacks. 

Still greater benefits would soon follow! 

If still stronger argument is necessary to force 
you to some determined action, as suggested, 
then, think of your children and grandchildren. 

——-—______-@>_—____-_—- 

Juggins: ‘Who was it that said if he could 
make the songs of the people he wouldn’t care 
who made the laws?’ Muggins: “Don’t know. 
But if he’s the chap who’s making the songs of 
the people nowadays I’d just like to have the 
making of the laws a little while! That’s all!” 

> 


Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 
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ORPHEUM. 

“Cheyenne Days,” Gus Hornbreck’s Wild West 
Show, will be the Orpheum’s headline attraction 
next week. The Trio du Gros, comic artists and 
skilled aerial gymnasts, will make their first ap- 
pearance here. Lee Lloyd and Jay Roberts, 
clever and popular drawing-room entertainers, 
will be included in the features of next week. 
Al and Henry Klein and Sibyl Brennan will offer 
“Bits of Comedy.” Next week will be the last 
of the Cadets de Gascogne, Rosa Crouch and 
George Welch, the Wynne Brothers, and 
Madame Besson and her company in “The Wo- 
man Who Knew.” 


PROGRESS IS NOT 
DUPLICATION 


Duplication exists only where 
things are exactly alike, progress 
comes with improvement. 

The ocean greyhound does 
not duplicate the antiquated sailing 
vessel, the trolley car does not 
duplicate the horse car; nor do 
electric lights duplicate tallow 
candles. 

In like manner, the automatic 
telephone, with its instantaneous 
and confidential service, does not 
‘‘duplicate’’ the obsolete manual 
method of telephoning, dependent 
upon the whim of the operator or 
switchboard disturbances and 
countless other factors. 
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A WORD ABOUT WOMAN’S WORK. 
By Rachel Cole. 

I hold that it is positively dishonest to with- 
hold the word of praise where such word is due; 
therefore I want to say that the “Labor Clarion” 
is entitled to a “shower bouquet” of adjectives 
for its general make-up, its fairness, dignity and 
reliability, and its unusual knack of putting hum 
drum facts in an entertaining and readable man- 
ner. 

The old maxim that would have us mix work 
and play to keep Jack from being a dull boy has 
given a hint to the editor of our best of labor 
papers; and we can read the “Labor Clarion” 
without feeling utterly numbed by the jar of 
the hammer, the thud of the heavy building tim- 
bers, or bewildered by the rumble of machinery. 

I believe that as workers we are getting a per- 
spective. That is, men are. Most workingwomen 
still have their noses too close to their work to 
actually see what they are doing. 

Few of us have learned the artist’s trick of 
focusing the eyes on the canvas in such a way as 
to apparently create a distance between the painter 
and the picture. 

Still fewer can afford the artist’s alternative of 
stepping back and calmly and critically looking 
the work over, where the eye-focusing process 
has failed to work. 

There is one unorganized business in San 
Francisco today—and in every other city—that 
is wholly feminine and yet absolutely indispen- 
sable in mercantile affairs, and that is—sewing. 
I wonder if the shrewdest merchant actually 
realizes how much the Lady of the Needle has to 
do with the disposal of his wares? I believe it 
would be a wholesome vision to both merchant 
and needlewoman if the true worth of the latter 
were appraised at even three-fourths of her valu- 
ation, and placed where it could be seen. 

I never dreamed when my grandmother taught 
me to sew, when a child, and punctuated her 
teaching with occasional thumps from her steel 
thimble on my drowsy head, that I would one day 
walk into a big establishment in a big metropolis 
and ask to carry out grandmother’s needle- 
work lessons for my daily bread. Grandmother 
never received a dollar in her life for her really 
beautiful sewing, and I, like all the other grand- 
daughters that are now plying the needle, con- 
gratulated myself that this apparently dinky little 
annex to woman’s accomplishments had been 
commercialized and was listed, though in faint 
lettering, with skilled labor. 

But I am now sure that if there is a skilled in- 
dustry today that is underestimated and under- 
paid, it is that of sewing. The “Man with the 
Hoe” and all of the paintings by Millet taught 
their lesson, carried their point. But his women 
toilers are women of the field, and though their 
backs are bowed and their hands hardened with 
toil, yet there must have been in them the hope 
that springs eternal out in the open where nature 
holds sway. 

There remains for the master artist a subject 
almost new—yet older than the hills—the Lady 
of the Needle. I fancy the average artist would 
paint her—the Lady of the Needle—in her own 
little dimly-lighted room, perhaps with two or 
three children playing near. 

And perhaps, too, it would hardly do to tell 
the artist that his conception was poetic, but 
untrue; that the twentieth-century Lady of the 
Needle is huddled up with several hundred others 
of her kind, whose eyes look only down the path 
of their own noses to the work in. hand, often 
quite apart from any window, under an electric 
light. 

She is finishing a gown for Mrs. So-and-so, 
who must wear it to dinner tonight at six o’clock, 
though there is two days’ work to be done on it. 
The fitter, when she “explains” the gown to the 
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Lady of the Needle, relates this touching story 
of Mrs. So-and-so’s need for this particular din- 
ner gown, she having evidently Flora-McFlimsied 
herself out of anything to wear. 

The fitter says it must be done and in the box 
at three o’clock, though she has taken half as 
much time in the explanation as there is left in 
which to finish it. Just as it is fairly started the 
forelady comes around and inquires if it is fin- 
ished, and repeats that it must be done—the lady 
has to wear it. 

In half-an-hour an assistant overseer comes 
around and inquires about the gown, again de- 
clares Mrs. So-and-so must have it, and sends 
one or two feeble helpers from another depart- 
ment to fall to work frantically on the hem. 

The Lady of the Needle is so nervous by now 
that she is not conscious of window, light, air 
or anything else but Mrs. So-and-so’s dire need 
and her own limitations, not having but two 
hands. She keeps them going heroically, how- 
ever, and the boss walks up behind the chair and 
exclaims: “Mrs. So-and-so’s dress not done yet? 
What does this mean? She is one of our best 
customers. That dress must go on time. See?” 

Just as the gown is about finished the fitter 
swoops down on the bowed backs of the toilers 
and wants to see it on “the figure.” This takes 
lots of time, but the Lady of the Needle is thank- 
ful for a chance to get up, though it makes her 
dizzy to stand, she has sat cramped up so long, 
and her face is crimson with the blood that is 
called sub-consciously to the head by the dire 
need of that attribute we call “skill.” 

It takes brain work to make alterations for 
Mrs. So-and-so, and grandmother’s patchwork 
was never in it, for grandmother didn’t know 
what a forelady was, or what a boss was, nor 
that there is no “tomorrow” for the Lady of the 
Needle. 

Can any artist paint her? Or, better, can any- 
body organize them? 

—————-@— 


With the air of one who has not a moment to 
spare, she bustled into a bookshop. “I want a 
book for my husband, please,” she began. “It’s 
his birthday, and I want it for a present. He’ll 
be forty-four next week, so show me quick what 
you have. I want nothing expensive, nor yet 
cheap. He’s a mild-mannered man, and not fond 
of sports. So don’t show me anything in that 
line, and for goodness’ sake don’t offer me any 
of those trashy novels; and no matter how you 
may try to persuade me, I won’t have anything 
in the line of history or biography. Come, I’m 
in a hurry; can’t you suggest something suitable 
after I have told you what kind of a husband 
he is?” The assistant lifted down a small volume 
from one of the shelves. “Yes, ma’am,” he an- 
swered, “I think I have the very thing. Here 
is a little book entitled ‘How to Manage a Talk- 
ing Machine.’ ” 
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Union Men’s Choice 


A SQUARE DEAL TO ALL 


CLANCY 


Classy Tailor 
992 MARKET STREET 


STRICTLY! UNION TAILORS 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


New Orphert pins sees 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


A MARVELOUS NEW BILL. 
“CHEYENNE DAYS,” Gus Hornbrook’s Wild West 
Show, including Lucille Mulhall and her High School 
Bronco, Red Buck; Art Boden, Wyoming’s Champion 
Roping Expert, and Otto Klein, riding the Only 
Bucking Horse on the Stage, Wampus; TRIO DU 
GROS; LEE LLOYD; KLEIN BROS. & SIBYL BREN- 
NAN; CADETS DE GASCOGNE; CROUCH & 
WELCH; WYNNE BROS.; NEW DAYLIGHT MO- 
TION PICTURES. Last Week—MADAME BESSON 
and Her Company in “The Woman Who Knew.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C-1570. 


IF YOU BELONG TO A UNION 


FP RIEDMAN’S considers a Union Card a mark of Industry 
and Honesty. Any man who is a member of any 
Union can come to us and we will furnish up his home 


on his mere promise to pay. 


Make use of our faith in you 


and you will have a cozy and attractive home without 
any financial strain on your part. 


M. Friedman and Company os? 


THE BIGGEST FURNITURE HOUSE ON THE COAST 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 

Se UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, August 29th, 
President Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Transfers deposited: F. R. Carey, violin, Lo- 
cal No. 189; W. Cohn, pianist, Local No. 129; 
Lyle C. True, pianist, Local No. 77; O. C. Prit- 
chard, pianist, Local No. 12; John Marquardt, 
violinist, Local No. 310. 

Transfers withdrawn: H. Koch, Local No. 145; 
Geo. Hagel, Local No. 2; Eugene Wackerow, 
Local No. 537. 

Reinstatements: V. Corteze, Jos. Connolly, W. 
J. McCoy, J. D. Ward. 

J. A. Raynes is reported playing with the Dill 
Company at the Savoy Theatre. 

Cash Eckstein has returned from Portland, 
Oregon, where he has been on a month’s vaca- 
tion. 

Substitutes playing band wagon taken in con- 
nection with political meetings or like engage- 
ments must receive the regular band wagon rates 
for single band wagon engagements as per sec- 
tion 34A. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Drum- 
mers’ Club will be held at headquarters Wednes- 
day, September 6, 1911, at 2:30 p. m. All mem- 
bers are requested to be in attendance as busi- 
ness of importance will be transacted. 

The dues and assessments for the current 
quarter, amounting to $5.75, are now due and 
payable to the financial secretary, Arthur S. 
Morey, and become delinquent after September 
30, 1911. The dues amount to $1.50, strike assess- 
ments $3.25, and death benefit assessments $1, 
levied on account of the deaths of W. Kadletz, 
W. Delany, George Grosser and A. Lombardo. 


Notice. 

The picnic committee has put in four months 
trying to settle up the affairs of the picnic so 
that a final report may be submitted, and feel 
justified at this time in insisting that all members 
make returns for tickets sent them by the com- 
mittee. Please give this matter prompt attention. 

Signed. J. H. MEYER, 
Chairman Committee. 


—_—___g—____. 
READ CAREFULLY. 
“Do Not Spend Your Vacation at Santa Cruz. 
“San Francisco, April 25, 1911. 
“To all Trade Unionists and Friends and Sym- 
pathizers: 

“The Santa Cruz Beach Company, and particu- 
larly Mr. Swanton, the manager of said company, 
are anxious to have it known that they are un- 
fair to organized labor. 

“Every effort has been made to persuade said 
concern to abandon their open-shop theories, 
but without avail. Instead of employing com- 
petent union musicians, the Santa Cruz Beach 
Company persists in giving employment exclus- 
ively to two strictly non-union bands. 

“The recent convention of the State Federation 
of Labor declared the Santa Cruz Beach Company 
unfair to organized labor, and we now call upon 
our friends to convince said company that it does 
not pay to fight organized labor. 

“Please do not visit the beach of Santa Cruz 
this year; go somewhere else for your vacation. 
“Fraternally, 

“D. D. SULLIVAN, 
“President. 
“PAUL SCHARRENBERG, 


“Secretary-Treasurer.” 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION BT. 
Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Orders promptly attended to 


LABOR CLARION. 
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S.N. WOOD & CO. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
Cor. Washington and 11th Streets, Oakland 


Popular Values in 
Men’s Suits 
READY TO WEAR AT 


$15 and $20 


These suits have a standard all their own 
and a style and character not usually asso- 
ciated with suits at these prices. 

They are built from splendid new materi- 
als in styles and patterns which follow 
closely the favored fashion in high-priced 
custom-made garments. 

They are made in our own factory, under 
the personal supervision of a member of our 
firm, who is a regular crank on details of 
construction. 

It’s because of this special care exercised 
in the making that these suits “stand up” in 
such a remarkable way under the test of 
hard wear. 

Because we make them ourselves, and 
eliminate the middleman’s profit by selling 
direct to you, it is possible for you to get 
here at these prices suits which cannot be 
matched for $5 more. 

See these tomorrow. Try them on. 

Buy them and you'll be satisfied with the 
suit and with the saving. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgom’y 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 


NOTICE TO PRINTERS. 

The Labor Day Committee has made all ar- 
rangements for the Labor Day parade, and ex- 
pects the largest number of members in line the 
union ever had. A special invitation is extended 
to all apprentices of the organization to partici- 
pate in the parade. Instead of having the cus- 
tomary badge, the committee has decided on a 
novel feature to take the place of them, which is 
sure to arouse interest. All members and ap- 


prentices are requested to congregate at Four- 
teenth and Valencia streets at 8:30 a. m. on Labor 
Day. There will also be an automobile for the 
ladies and aged members, who are invited to take 
part in the parade. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Robert J. Devine died on August 24th after a 
brief illness. He was born in California forty- 
nine years ago, and followed the newspaper busi- 
ness. His brother, Edward P., is employed on 
the “Chronicle.” Mr. Devine was deservedly pop- 
ular among the printers, for he possessed many 
excellent qualities. His death in the prime of life 
is generally mourned. The remains were in- 
terred in Cypress Lawn last Saturday. 


Last Sunday’s meeting was well attended. The 
various discussions prolonged the gathering until 
a late hour. The election of delegates to the 
California State Federation of Labor convention 
at Bakersfield next month was interesting. Seven 
members were nominated. These six were chosen: 
W. A. Gallagher, J. M. Scott, C. H. Parker, Fay 
Harlow, W. K. Galloway and Geo. H. Knell. 

Forty-six cards were deposited and forty-three 
withdrawn. 

A. H. Hutchinson, E. E. Rhoads (apprentice), 
Rex L. Griffin, B. Cunningham, F. E. Wilke and 
L. Hauptman (transfer) applied for membership. 
The committee will meet on Monday evening, 
September 11th. Members interested in the ap- 
plications are invited to attend. 

It was decided to place convention badges on 
sale at headquarters for 35 cents each. 

Two reports were presented from the delegates 
to the I. T. U. convention. The union adopted the 
minority report submitted by Frank J. Bonning- 
ton. 

President Ben Schonhoff was chosen marshal 
of No. 21 for the Labor Day parade, and his 
aides will be Vice-Presidents Phil Johnson and 
Geo. H. Hollis. 

The report of the newspaper scale committee 
was read, and ordered printed for distribution to 
the membership before the next meeting. It will 
be considered immediately following initiation. 

Robert F. Gallagher of the Gallagher-Marsh- 
Business College wrote thanking the officials of 
the printing trades for support tendered in the 
successful effort to induce the Board of Education 
to install his shorthand system. The books used 
bear the union label and are printed in this city. 

The union indorsed the six constitutional 
amendments recommended favorably by the Cal- 
ifornia State Federation of Labor. They relate 
to State inspection of weights and measures, 
equal suffrage, the initiative and referendum, re- 
call of all elective offices, a compulsory law cover- 
ing employers’ liability and compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents, and increasing the power of 
the Railroad Commission over rates of transpor- 
tation, 

Will J. French resigned as trustee, delegate to 
the Labor Council, and No. 21’s representative on 
the San Francisco Labor Council Hall Associa- 
tion. He has accepted an appointment on the 
State Industrial Accident Board, and the union 
law requires resignation from office. James W. 
Mullen was selected trustee by acclamation. 

W.N. Mappin and F. F. Bebergall were elected 
delegates to the Labor Council to fill vacancis. 

W. E. Pitschke introduced a new section to 
the general laws designed to permit aged mem- 
bers or those suffering from physical disability 
to work in job offices as proofreaders or copy 
holders at a reduced rate of compensation. 

Norris Goode was initiated and signed the 
constitution and by-laws. 

Miss Maud Younger and Miss Rue C. Miller 
addressed the union in favor of woman’s suf- 
frage. Miss Younger delivered a very effective 
speech, showing a vein of humor that overcame 
the doubts of any who might be undecided. Her 
main points were the justice of women’s claims 
for the ballot, their economic need, and the bene- 
fit that would surely result to California by the 
adoption of the suffrage amendment on October 
10th. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
Pp. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temiple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet 1st and 3d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

aeons (Pie)—Meet 1st and 38d Wednesdays, 177 

app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 4th Thursdays, St. Helen's Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Roesch 
Building, 15th and Mission. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2a Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—Meet second and fourth 
Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. J. Toohey, 
618 Precita ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
Ist and 38d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet list and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

ee Cee 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 

all. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 8d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet 1st and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 

Broom. pekors— Mest 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet isi and 34 Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays in evening, second and fourth Thurs- 
days in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixon, 
business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 925 Golden Gate ave., 
Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 303 Sixth; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 

Cooks, No. 44—-Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet 1st 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No, 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 


Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Sheer ee Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 

ulton. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
1st and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

ges ae Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 316 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 
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Friday, September 1, 1911 


Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—-Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Garment Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 

Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
iris Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 
306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glove Workers—Miss B. Haraldson, secretary, 780 
59th st., Oakland, Cal. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 348 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 454 Valencia. Headquarters. same place. 

Hatters—James Moran, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
228 Oak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V.i. Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3a Sundays, 441 Broad- 
way. 

Pattern Makers-—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

bis eck Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 

et. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Tear erm ehe— Meet lst Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

manore: Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

ee tL Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
ae Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

4th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John 
McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet lst Wednes- 
days, in Assembly Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 287 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet first Wednesday 2:30 p. m., 
mone Wednesday evenings, at headquarters, 61 

urk, 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquar- 
ters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Walter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 

Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office 
hours 9 to 11 a. m. Louise LaRue, secretary. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Mlle. Blanche Azoulay, the first woman to be 
admitted to practice law in Algiers, has just tak- 
en the oath in the Court of Appeals. She is a 
native of the country and received her educa- 


tion chiefly in the schools at home. 

Miss Belle Green, librarian for J. Pierpont 
Morgan, who has held that position for six years, 
is guardian and custodian of the Morgan treas- 
ures in every sense, holding the key against all 


comers—even against the financier’s own family, 
it is said, unless he is present. She is dark, slen- 
der, and vivacious, still in her twenties. Before 
entering Morgan’s service she spent several years 
in studying rare books, and is an acknowledged 
authority on all subjects demanded of the suc- 
cessful librarian. She is to be seen wherever 
there is an auction sale of valuable books or en- 
gravings, and is noted as a very shrewd buyer. 

Death has called Mrs. Belle A. Mansfield, the 
first woman ever admitted to the practice of law 
in the United States. She lived at Aurora, IIli- 
nois, and had reached the age of sixty-five years. 
Mrs. Mansfield was admitted to the Iowa bar in 
1868, two years after she was graduated from 
Iowa Wesleyan University. She was widely 
known as an educator, and at the time of her 
death was the dean of the College of Art at De- 
pauw University, at Greencastle, Indiana, where 
she had been a faculty member since 1885. Pre- 
vious to that time she held the chair of political 
science at Iowa Wesleyan University, which she 
took soon after being admitted to the bar. 

The women of Atlanta, Ga., pay taxes on about 
$16,000,000 worth of real estate. The Atlanta 
Civil League has sent a petition to the committee 
in charge of drawing up the new charter, re- 
questing that a clause be included giving munici- 
pal suffrage to women. 

The Washington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, recently in session at Olympia, advocated 
the establishment by the Legislature of a visiting 
board, two of whom are to be women, to inspect 
all State institutions. Resolutions were adopted 
in favor of pensioning mothers deprived of their 
natural support. 
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WE WANT YOU — 
——_TO WEAR 
OUR UNION MADE 


$ 1 5 SUITS 
OVERCOATS 


BECAUSE— 
WE KNOW THEY WILL SATISFY YOU 


WE ARE SOLE REPRESENTATIVES OF 


SWEET-ORR unien mave 
OVERALLS ano PANTS 


THE CLARION inc. 


867-69 MARKET STREET OPPOSITE POWELL STREET 


Rubber Goods 


Belting Packing—Hose 
Druggists’ Sundries 
Boots and Shoes 
Oil Clothing 


CONTINENTAL AUTO TIRES 


Gorham-Revere Rubber Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE SEATTLE TACOMA LOS ANGELES 


ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


THE LARGEST P A PER iovse in THe wort 


534-562 Battery Street, at Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 


PACIFIC PAPER CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Mission Bank 


Sixteenth St. and Julian Ave. 


Our Safe Deposit Vaults are con- 
veniently located to residents of the 


Mission, and are of the best construction. 


Only the renter can have access to 
the box, and a box costs but little over 


one cent a day. 


Safe Deposit Department 


THE MISSION BANK 


SHIP OWNERS 


Shipping 


Commission 
310 California Street 


San Francisco 


California 


Sirs Ones Saturday | B. KATSCHINSHI Store Open Saturday 


Evenings Until 


Kingan & Co. 


Limited 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE C(). 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


Stand alone in the superior excel- 
825 MARKET STREET 277.3 snoN 


Here You Will Find 


Union Stamped Shoes for Dress, Union Stamped 
Shoes for Work. The Union Card Displayed in 
the Window and Union Clerks to fit you properly. 


lence of their 


HAMS 
BACON 


LARD 


§] There are none connected 
with them, or allied to them, 
none who manufacture 
meats equally as good. 


Not only are our styles correct, and the 


quality of our shoes dependable, but we also 


oa a es a 


— 


pr eer sameness 


> . guarantee to save you from 50c. to $2.00 on 


= each pair purchased. 


We have 500 Styles of Union Stamped Shoes for Men and $ $ 
Women. All Shapes, all Leathers. Priced from 2.50 to 6.00 


Why Not Read 


The Daily News? 


It’s the Brightest, Snappiest, 
Real NEWS Paper in Town 


T HAS ALL THE NEWS 
that’s fit to print and is 
the only real Independent 
paper here,too. Have you 
noticed that? 


And of course you know that it is 
the FRIEND of LABOR, in fact, it 
is the only Workingman’s daily paper 
in San Francisco. 


Order it by phone or postal, 25c. a 
month, 1 cent on the street. 


The Daily News, 340 9th St. 


Phone Market 400 


{] KINGAN’S products are 
cheaper to you because they 
are superior in quality and 
flavor, and fit for the weak- 
est stomach. 


Do you wear 


EXE a Bell Brand 


Collars? 


Union Made 
Look For The 
Union Label 


The only dealers in San Francisco and Oakland 
Carrying this Collar 
in a Sufficient Variety of Styles to give 
the UNION MAN a 


SQUARE DEAL 


ARE 


JAMES A. JOHNSTON, 916 Market St., San Francisco 
J. J. CAPLIS, 3039 Sixteenth St., San Francisco 

A. H. PETTERSEN, 2511-2513 Mission St., San Francisco 
SUMMERFIELD & HAINES, Sixth and Market Sts., 

San Francisco 

A. O’DONNELL, 628 Twentieth St., San Francisco 
C. J. HEESEMAN, 1107 Washington St., Oakland 

JAMES KELLER, Tenth and Broadway, Oakland 


